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CHAPTER I. 

" She never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings her, or mistake ; 
Or whom she wishes most shall seldom gain, 
Through his perverseness, but shall see him gained 
By a far worse." 

Milton. 

"Monsieur says he will not descend for din- 
ner," said the waiter to Mi's. Middleton, on his 
return from the apartment of the " Anglais mys- / 

terieux," as the waiter employed in the hotel had 
already denominated him. "He does seem un 
petit peu agiti;' continued the man, raising his 
VOL. III. B 



2 THE ADVENTURES OF 

finger towards his own head, by way of explaining 
the locality he supposed was affected in the gentle- 
man in question. 

" Mamma ! mamma ! you must go and see Mr. 
Carlton yourself," said the philanthropic young 
lady to her mother. '^ I am sure he is far from 
well, and there will be no harm in your going to 
him, because I introduced him to you two years 
ago on the top of the Rigi — ^you must remember." 

" Well, but, my dear," observed Mrs. Middle- 
ton, after a moment's reflection, "I am not so 
sure that even an introduction on so well-known 
a spot warrants a lady's entering a gentleman's 
room after an interval of two years, simply be- 
cause he is not quite well." 

" Oh ! mamma," replied her daughter, " you 
always are so fanciful about the propriety of this 
or that. How could you suppose that I woidd wish 
you to do anything that was not correct? We 
shall be late for dinner, and get no places." 

All this time of course the waiter was remain- 
ing, playing with the door handle, anxious to see 
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how the question would arrange itself ; but he was' 
suddenly informed that his further services were 
not required. 

" You must just go to Mr, Carlton's apartment, 
and say we hope he will escort us to the salle a 
' mangery^ continued Miss to her mother. 

" Well, I don't quite like it," said Mrs. Middle- 
ton ; " but if you particularly wish me to go, I 
suppose I must." 

She knew very well that it was of no use 
arguing with her daughter, so muttering her dis- 
inclination, she walked across the landing-place, 
and knocked at the door through which she had 
seen the gentleman shown on his arrival a few hours 
before. 

" Entrez !" was the invitation that was given her 
from within. " Entrez " in the loud key which 
foreign waiters have so little difficulty in re- . 
cognising as coming from English lungs, and which 
is so different in tone and accent from the same 
word as pronounced by other people. 

The Englishman is generally rather proiid of 

B 2 



4 THE ADVENTURES OF 

his " entrez," and blunders it out in a bold, defiant, 
menacing style, as if there was no humbug about 
it, seemingly forewarning the intruder that he had 
better take care what he is about when he does 
gain admittance. 

Mrs. Middleton was rather taken aback by the 
word-of-command manner in which she was told 
to enter, and it required a second mandate before 
she summoned up resolution to obey. 

"How do ypu do, Mr. Carlton?" she began^ 
as soon as she was fairly inside the door, and 
in view of the tenant of the room, " I think I 
have the pleasure of ^" 

He was pacing up and down the room as the 
door opened, speaking to himself in a manner that 
made the intruder feel rather uncomfortable. 

"Oh! Mr. Carlton," cried Mrs. Middleton, 
drawing back in alarm, " for Heaven's sake, be 
calm ^" 

" Now, look here," said he, defiantly, interrupt- 
ing her. " You cannot deceive me. I know you 
— ^you are an English detective, in disguise. I 
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A MAN OF FAMILY. 5 

am disposed to be tractable, but to be captured by 
so unworthy a stratagem is too humiliating. I am 
a desperate character, armed to the teeth, and this 
device is only adopted for your own safety. 
I repeat," he cried, in what appeared to the 
lady a terribly threatening manner, " that, though 
I could defy you, and could easily make my escape 
through this window " (pointing to a large open 
one close to where he was standing) " still I give 
you my word I will not attempt it, if you will at 
once change your dress." 

Poor Mrs. Middleton, in the direst fright and 
mystification, still had sufficient presence of mind 
to avail herself of the opportunity of retiring, and 
slid out with singular celerity. 

*^ Oh r she exclaimed to her daughter, in the 
most frightened strain, on regaining her apart- 
ment, "you know not what you have brought 
upon me ! I have been terrified out of my life. 
Give me some salts immediately, or I shall faint 
on the spot 1" 

Miss Middleton did as she was asked. 
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"Goodness gracious, mamma!" she cried, "what 
can be the matter? I suppose you found Mr, 
Carlton a little strange ?" 

" A little strange !" repeated the irritated 
mother, in a mingled tone of reproach and satire. 
" I wish you had but seen him, and judged for 
yourself. He is downright stark, raving mad. 
Yes, mad I mad ! mad !" 

Then came the recollection of the injunction 
that had been given her with respect to a change 
of raiment. 

"Oh! if you only knew, too, how I was in- 
sulted — ^what a long five-minutes'-worth of abuse I 
went through ! Oh ! my dear, I never before 
was so dreadfully ill-used !" 

" Explain yourself, mamma," replied the young 
lady. " What did happen, then ?" 

The poor lady tried to explain, but, to her 
amiable daughter's ears, the explanation was inex- 
plicable ; her report of the strange scene seemed so 
wildly improbable. 

" No sooner had I entered the room, than he 
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flew at me as if I was a parcel of carrion, and told 
me he would not follow me till I had put on" 
(here the remembrance of the insulting words she 
had been compelled to listen to, seemed almost to 
choke her) — " he then insisted on my departure in 
such a way that — that .... all your poor mother 
can say is that .... she was not kicked out of 
the room I" 

"Oh! mamma," exclaimed Miss Middleton, 
"how very, very shocking!* I wish I had only 
gone myself. I am so very sorry for you, who are 

always so kind and amiable. Perhaps, however, 
you are labouring under a mistake as to Mr. Carl- 
ton's behaviour towards you — ^perhaps it was only 
his manner, and he didn't really mean anything, 
after all. He is strange, though, decidedly strange, 
of that I am convinced ; but if he will not come 
down to dinner with us, perhaps we had better 
venture down alone. It won't be the first time 
that we have done so." 

" Oh I I could certainly eat no dinner if he were 
sitting anywhere near me," interrupted Mrs. 
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Middleton, " of that I feel certain. Let us, then, 
go down, my dear, if it is not too late." 

Miss Middleton judged that it was not too late ; 
and haying surveyed her mother, just to assure 
herself that there was little chance of her carrying 
her fainting threat into execution, she led the way 
downstairs to the dining room. 

I pass over the period allotted to the meal, be- 
cause it went off without any incident of im- 
portance. Everybody seemed to have quite 
enough to do to get hold of sufficient of the 
small portions of passing "plats," without oc- 
cupying the time in conversing with his or her 
neighbour; and all seemed to prefer getting all 
they could for their three francs. The beef, the 
veal, the fowl, followed each other in quick suc- 
cession, and were handed round to the company, 
most of whom wer^ hungry Frenchmen, who 
received their nourishment at so much a month, 
in harmlessly small helps, each about the size of a 
penny stamp box ; while the master of the hStel 
sat at the top of the table, like a sort of boarder 
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chief, and performed his daily task of reducing 
the several dishes into as many component parts 
as a child's puzzle. 

I only mention incidentally that Miss Middleton, 
when dinner was over, in spite of the work she had 
already done, took her mother out to the Opera 
Oomique, where " Marion Lescaut " was acted. 

While other fair and sensitive ladies were 
transferring their sorrowful tears from their eyes 
to their handkerchiefs, and showing their feelings 
for the poor young man, who went through so 
many hardships of love and trials of affection for 
his poor Marion^ s sake, by sobs and sighs of the 
most audible description, she, on the contrary, was 
hard-hearted and matter-of-fact enough to be 
quite angry with him for making such a fool of 
himself, wondering how he could have been so 
lavish of sentimental passion for such " a creature," 
as she regarded the heroine of the piece, and con- 
templating the display of tender emotion in a ques- 
tionable cause, amongst the audience, as one of the 
curiosities of human nature, rarely to be met with 
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in any other place but in the boxes, balcony, 
and stalls, of a French theatre.' 

On their return to the Hotel de Lille et Albion, 
they were informed by the waiter that he had 
been under the necessity of sending for medical 
assistance. For the *^ Anglais mysterieux" had 
been so " agit^," and had been under the delusion 
that all the domestics who attended him were 
police agents in plain clothes come to arrest him,' 
and that he had so terrified the " bonne " that she 
had declared the gentleman was quite " derang^," 
and moreover she had determined that, unless he 
were taken to a maison de sant6 immediately, she 
would leave the house at once. 

Two French doctors, he added, had been to 
see him, and pronounced him very ill, and that 
monsieur had behaved quite well in their pre- 
sence, and offered to go away with them because 
they were properly dressed ; but still they thought 
him " bien malade " all the same, and had given 
orders that he should be kept very quiet, as he was 
in a critical state. 
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The next morning, Miss Middleton, meeting the 
two doctors as they were leaving the invalid's 
room, compelled them to halt, and give her all the 
particulars regarding their patient, adding, that he 
was a young man in whom she took some interest, 
and therefore was anxious to know how he was. 

" Ah, mademoiselle," replied one, who un- 
derstood English pretty well, "it was to you 
probably that the ^Monsieur Anglais' was 
alluding in a state of delirium this morning. 
N'est ce pas, Monsieur Eicardi," said he, address- 
ing his colleague. 

" Oui, certainement," was his ready answer. 

Monsieur Kicardi was only an indoor servant, 
employed by Monsieur Framboise, the real doctor, 
to let patients in and out when they came for con- 
sultations, to look after the leeches, and clean the 
medicine-bottles and the shoes, and make himself 
generally useful. In such vocation, he was no- 
thing more than plain " Pierre ;" but when Mon- 
sieur Framboise was sent for in a hurry on the 
English service, he generally made him put on one 
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of his own cast-ofif professional coats, and follow 
him as a second doctor — ^which apparent accession 
of medical strength, he said, gave " confiance aux 
Anglais," and by this means he got double fees for 
every visit. 

"Oui, oui," said Monsieur Framboise, "le 
jeune honime must have been talking of you to 
himself when we went into his room this 
morning." 

" What was he saying ?" demanded Miss Middle- 
ton, with evident curiosity. 

• '^ Oh, he said, ^ if she were only with me, I could 
endure all — she whom I love so much, and whom 
perhaps I shall see no more!'". 

^' And how did you find him in health I" con- 
tinued the young lady, looking extremely satisfied 
with the information just received; but her anxiety 
about the invalid rather increased than otherwise. 

" Oh, I hope that we shall soon put him to rights 
again," replied the doctor ; ^' he seems to be suffer- 
ing from ' d^lire,' and to have a great deal of fever 
— but all that will pass with a little care and atten- 
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tion on our part — don't you think so, Monsieur 
Ricardi r 

" Oui, certainement," said Monsieuf Ricardi, as 
promptly as possible. 

" And when do you think my mother will be able 
to see him herself?" inquired the lady again. 

"Oh, I think he had better remain quiet for a few 
days. We have given him some calming medicine 
to make him sleep, and cause him to be less ex- 
cited ; and I think you had better wait and see me 
again before Madame, votre m^re, ventures to 
visit him — don't you think so. Monsieur Ricardi I" 

"Oui, certainement," was the confirmatory 
opinion of the personage appealed to. 

*^ I suppose. Mademoiselle, there is no chance 
of your leaving the hotel?" continued Doctor 
Framboise, " till the crisis is over with the patient, 
as he might wish to hear of you, or even see 
you." 

" Oh, no ; I don't think mamma would like to 
leave till he is quite recovered," replied the young 
lady. 
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This, was just the sort of answer that Doctor 
Framboise hoped to elicit, as he always had an 
eye to th^ main chance, namely, the payment of 
his bill ; and he thought that, if the patient should 
die, he might be left completely in the lurch as to 
his money, whereas now he trusted to be able, in 
case of his patient's case proving fatal, to establish 
a sort of claim on these ladies. 

Giving mademoiselle the most gracious of pro- 
fessional salutes, and putting the question to Mon- 
sieur Ricardi, as to whether their presence was not 
required elsewhere, and having received from him 
the regular "oui, certainement," this real and 
pretended disciple of Esculapius made their way 
downstairs. A very few minutes after, the 
latter of the twain having relapsed into the cha- 
racter of unassuming Pierre, was busily engaged 
in cleaning the shoes of his master and family in 
the most uncomfortable and undesirable domestic 
cell that shoe-black ever entered, while the coat 
of office was carefully folded up and put by till 
the next visit to the Englishman was appointed to 
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take place, or any other occasion of the kind pre- 
sented itself. , 

Every morning, after the two medical (?) men 
had paid their visit, they were intercepted by Miss 
Middleton, who was most untiring in her inquiry 
as to Mr. Carlton's state of health; and every 
morning Doctor Framboise kept down the excite- 
ment, and encouraged her perseverance, either by 
repeating something which had fallen from the 
sick man's lips, showing that his thoughts, " wan- 
dering " as they were in many respects, were ap- 
parently constant to some female or another, which 
female, mademoiselle evidently believed to be her- 
self ; or else he did what had the same effect upon 
her, namely, he invented something flattering, and 
as Monsieur Ricardi was always there to verify 
anything he said, of course she had very little 
doubt as to the genuineness of what was told her. 

Every day she desired to know whether her 
mamma might go and pay her respects to Mr. 
Carlton. For many days the two wise men judged 
that it would be imprudent to give the permission 
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required, but after about a fortnight the fever 
was judged ,to have sufficiently abated, and the 
patient to be improved enough to admit of a 
visit from Madame Middleton, Immediately on 
receiving the glad intelligence from the doctors, 
the impatient young lady rushed away to her 
mother. 

" Oh ! mamma 1 mamma 1" she exclaimed, " you 
have got permission from the doctors to go and 
visit Mr. Carlton !" 

" Got permission to visit Mr. Carlton 1" replied 
Mrs. Middleton, letting fall her work as she spoke ; 
" why, I never applied for it, and it's the very last 
thing I should ask for." 

^' Ah ! but it would be only kind and charitable, 
you know," continued her daughter, " to do so, 
because we have been neighbours in the hotel for 

« 

so long, and the doctors say he is so very much 
better ; and then you know, mamma, he is a very 
great friend of mine, and you will be doing me an 
inestimable favour, which I am sure you would 
not like to refuse." 
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" Well, but, my dear," objected the parent, " you 
quite forget that I should be transgressing the 
rules of propriety in entering the room of a gen- 
tleman whom I know so slightly as Mr. Carlton ; 
and though you know, my dear, my eyes have 
grown dim with age, still the verdict of scandal 
would hardly pronounce my eyesight to be suffi- 
ciently bad to admit of my walking with my un- 
damageable reputation into the presence of an all 
but convalescent gentleman." 

^^ Oh I mamma," replied the other, '^ you are so 
fussy about what is proper and right, and yet I am 
quite sure that no book about behaviour or good 
manners has ever laid down any laws of conven- 
tion respecting the case of invalids." 

"My dear," said Mrs. Middleton, "how very 
strange it is, to be sure, you can't see things as 
they should be seen ; but then you young, giddy, 
thoughtless girls of three-and-thirty haven't had 
the experience of a long life, as I have. I am sure 
it would be improper for me to enter Mr. Carlton's 
room." / 

VOL. in. C 
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" My dear mamma," said mademoiselle, " you 
don't know how anxious I am to hear from you 
your opinion of Mr. Carlton's health; and it is 
really very important to me, because I have reason 
to believe that even when his mind has been wan- 
dering he has not been entirely forgetful of— me. 
If you will only go this once, in spite of your 
scruples, I will promise to let you off walking in 
the Champs Elys^e for two days." 

" No, will you really ?" exclaimed her mother, 
suddenly interrupting her. " In that case 1 will 
go and see him, if you will only not insist on my 
doing so more than this once." 

" How very kind of you !" said Miss Middleton. 
*^I will promise not to ask you to go a second 
time." 

So Mrs. Middleton rose from her chair, and 
being escorted by her daughter to Mr. Carlton's 
door, lest she should change her mind, and her 
heart should fall her half way, she gave a modest 
knock, and was admitted. 

" I have come to see if you are recovering from 
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your severe illness, Mr. Carlton, and to ask you if 
there is anything I can do for you I" said the old 
lady, trembling from head to foot, lest Mr. Carl- 
ton, should be, as she had anticipated, enveloped 
in a dressing-gown. 

" What can you hope to be able to do for me ?" 
replied Mr. Carlton, with a wild surprised stare, 
" when the only wish I have in the world is to see 
her whom I fear that I never shall see. Alas! 
alas ! could I but know how she is, and if she has 
ceased to think of me 1" 

Mrs. Middleton was most agreeably surprised to 
find him so much more peaceable than he was the 
last time she had the pleasure of seeing him, and 
most good-naturedly answered him at once. 

" Oh 1 she has not ceased to think of you — ^I can 
assure you she thinks of you as much as ever she 
did." 

" Really 1" replied Mr. Carlton, suddenly re- 
covering from the state of lethargy in which he 
seemed to be when Mrs. Middleton entered. 
" Really 1 really !" he repeated, in a most excited 

C2 
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and frantic manner. "Can you really give me 
any tidings respecting her whom I love so sin- 
cerely ?" 

"I have only just left her," said the old 
lady. 

" Only just left her? — is it possible?" demanded 
the invalid, suddenly rising from his chair, and 
rushing forward towards Mrs. Middleton, as if he 
was going to embrace her. 

Mrs. Middleton uttered a violent scream and 
hastened towards the door. 

" Oh I stay I stay!" he implored her, in a beseech- 
ing strain ; " fear me not, I would not harm you. 
I entreat you, by all that's sacred, tell me all you 
know. Have you really seen her? Can you 
give me hopes that I shall ever again behold 
her?" 

" Oh ! yes, I can give you every hope, if you 
will only wait a few days, and be less excited," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Middleton. 

"Why not now — at once — ^this very moment?" 
cried Mr. Carlton, already commencing to loosen 
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his dressing-gown strings, with a view of adopting 
a coat. 

" Oh, no ! not to-day, not to-day 1" said Mrs. 
Middleton, who now seemed to have him entirely 
under her control. " She is here in the hotel — in 
fact, it was at her .... desire that I came to see 
you; but if you would like to write a few lines, 
I will undertake to convey them to her." 

He rushed to the writing-table, and every now 
and then turning round to assure himself that the 
good "medium" had not vanished, was lost to 
every other worldly consideration in the concoction 
of the following iepistle : — 

"Dearest, most precious Clara, — To me 
you are dearer now even than you were when I had 
the satisfaction of saving your graceful form from 
the remorseless waves. Oh 1 Clara 1 Clara ! I feel 
at this moment completely thine. There is a dear 
old creature waiting to convey this note to you. 
May Heaven bless you, and preserve you a few 
days longer, and then I hope I shall have the 
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felicity to see you. I trust Mr. Hindley is quite 
well. 

" Adieu, dearest Clara ! 

" And believe me ever sincere to you, 

" George Carlton." 

Hastily folding up the communication, he put 
it into the old lady's hand, without any address, 
and begged her to deliver it immediately to her for 
whom it was intended^ which she consented to do ; 
and having also promised to come again, and bring 
tidings of her to him, she withdrew. 

Miss Middleton, as was perfectly natural, was 
waiting outside the door to receive her messenger. 
When she heard that her mother was the bearer 
of a letter from Mr. Carlton to herself, her excite- 
ment was uncontrollable. She snatched at the 
epistle, and at once commenced devouring its con- 
tents. 

" Dearest, most precious Clara I" she read aloud 
—'' saving your graceful form from the remorseless 
waves r then, " Clara, Clara, I feel completely 
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thine !" " The good old creature waiting to con- 
vey the note to you !" " Dearest Clara 1" 

" The monster 1" she suddenly exclaimed, " this 
letter is meant for someone else," and she threw it 
indignantly upon the floor. " To think that I have 
been wasting not only my affections but also my 
time and my mother^s services upon such a man ! 
Oh, this is awful ! A whole fortnight on the Con- 
tinent thrown away, when we might have been by 
this time in Norway, in Greece, in Palestine, 
or some such classical quarter! Mamma," she 
added, turning, and addressing herself to her 
astonished and bewildered parent, "we must 

pack up!" 

" Well, my dear, you know you always superin- 
tend the plan of our tour, and if we must go, we 
must," said Mrs. Middleton, looking little prepared 
to undertake the flight evidently required of 
her. 

*' Yes, we won't stay another hour here !" cried 
the young lady, excitedly. 

So saying, she rushed to the bell, and directed 
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the waiter, when he arrived to answer it, to 
bring the bill up instantly, and order a voiture de 
remise in half an hour. 

" Ah, vous allez partir !" exclaimed the waiter, 
lingering in the door-way as if he was not going to 
do anything till his curiosity was satisfied. 

" Oui, nous allons k Cairo," she replied, with 
decision. 

" Bien !" returned the waiter, and immediately 
set off to do as he was bid, wondering how on earth 
"les Anglais" could be so "b^tes" as to leave such a 
charming place as Paris in order to seek such a 
distant spot as Cairo. "Vraiment ils ont une 
passion effrayante pour le voyage, ces Anglais!" 
he meditated, as he made his way downstairs. 

Half an hour after, true to her determination, 
Miss Middleton had -got everything ready for a 
start, and having been lucky enough to obtain 
places in the interior of the diligence, she and her 
tractable mother took care to get comfortably into 
them before the hurry-scuriy of the last moment 
arrived. 
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Poor Mrs. Middleton looked more dead than 
alive as she tumbled into the vehicle with a four-and- 
twenty hours journey before her ere she could hope 
for any rest, lamenting, in her own mind, how 
dreadfully she had been cheated out of the 
promised two days' immunity from walking 
duty, on the strength of which she had ac- 
ceded to her daughter's request, and visited Mr. 
Carlton. 

But it is too late to indulge in vain regrets, for 
the four " Normans " are being already " put to," 
and the conductor, though he is a good-natured 
man, would not think of allowing ladies to get out 
now, for he is already running round the vehicle, 
and telling dilatory-looking passengers that they 
are going to start "tout de suite!" — "tout de 
suite !" — ^It's true he has been saying so for twenty 
minutes at least, but that's all in the way of busi- 
ness. 

I wish Mrs. and Miss Middleton an extremely 
pleasant journey, and lots of success ; and trust 
that on the banks of that wonderful river de- 
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scribed by Herodotus, the younger lady may forget 
the fruitless fortnight she frittered away at the 
Hotel de Lille et Albion, in Paris. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Thy beauty, whilst it thrills my soul, 
Cannot dispel its gloom ; 
But beams with a deceptive light, 
Like roses on a tomb.^* 

Sicilian Bride, 

When a man is deserted by his friends, especially 
when they happen to be ladies, it is high time for 
him to begin to act for himself. If he be laid np 
in a sick room, nnable to go out, and with nobody 
to nurse him, it is imperative that he should think 
about getting well ; and if he wishes that a record 
6l)ould be kept of his sufferings, and there is ho 
one kind enough to make it for him, it is quite as 
necessary that he should set about it himself. 
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This was exactly the case of the hero of the 
story that so thoroughly claims the indulgence of 
the reader. I was totally unfit to describe the his- 
tory of my life from the moment that I left the 
shores of England to the departure of Mrs. Middle- 
ton and her daughter from Paris ; yet, when I re- 
turned to consciousness, and set to work to esta- 
blish a link between the past and the present, 
what appeared at first particularly misty, gradually 
cleared up. 

It was a considerable time after the precipitate 
flight of my anxious compatriots, that I was able to 
call myself thoroughly recovered, and the doctor 
and his pseudo-medical friend allowed me to escape 
from their hands. One mommg they entered my 
room, and found me in a half-dozing state, from 
which I was very loth to be roused. Thinking 
that I was fast asleep. Monsieur Framboise, after 
walking two or three times towards the window 
and back again, resolving in his own mind whether 
he should wake me up completely, suddenly turned 
round to his colleague. 
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" Pierre," he said, " have you cleaned out the 
bureau this morning r 

Pierre replied that he had not, 

" You lazy scoundrel 1" exclaimed his master ; 
*' you have had nothing to do but black the shoes, 
and that you have done very badly. Mind — the 
bureau must be cleaned, directly we return." 

I was not so fast asleep as to prevent my hearing 
every word of what he said. 

As soon as he judged me capable of understand- 
ing sublunary matters, he presented me with his 
bill. I had a tolerably large sum about me when 
I left England, so I paid the bill, exorbitant 
though it was ; and, as soon as I had done so, bade 
the doctor to discontinue his visits, as I was now 
only very weak, and I had more confidence in my 
own constitution than in French pharmacy. 

The sad reality of my melancholy position now 
manifested itself to me most unmistakeably. 
When I came abroad I was so thoroughly borne 
down by feelings of remorse and anguish, the 
bitter consequences of the deplorable act I had 
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committed, that I was, at first, overwhelmed with 
the pangs of self-reproach. Now and then, for 
brief and unsatisfactory intervals, I would wake 
to consciousness, and imagine that I had shaken off 
the trance, in which my mind had lain so long, but, 
just as I believed that I was thoroughly freed from 
its influence, my imagination would again become 
confused and distracted. 

In spite of my indifference regarding much of 
my past life, the awful fact that I had taken the 
life of a fellow-creature never ceased to haunt me 
in some form or another, and I was always con- 
scious of the helplessness of my position, and of 
the feeUng that I was isolated in the world. 

As my strength, which had been most materially 
reduced by fever, gradually returned, so my mind 
began to grow proportionably stronger, and I be- 
came, by degrees, more reconciled and habituated 
to regard with more composure that which could 
not now be undone, and resolved to make an effort 
to meet the consequences. 

After a time I became well enough to leave my 



n 
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room, and breathe once more the open air, but at 
every step I took I found that I had fresh trials 
to undergo. It seemed to me as if everyone who 
looked at me knew what I had done, and turned 
away, as if the mark of a murderer was branded 
on my brow. I felt that I was a miserable outcast 
wandering on the face of the earth, and I chose 
the most imfrequented walks that I could find. 
Unfortunately I was in the midst of a gay and 
noisy town. I was, as yet, too unsettled and un- 
decided as to the future to form any definite plan 
as to where I should go, and still too feeble to think 
of seeking any distant place of retirement. 

I liked to drive out beyond the barrier, when I 
would dismiss the vehicle and take a solitary 
ramble in the Bois de Boulogne, which was not 
then ornamented, as it is now, with artificial lakes, 
adorned with monster rocks, transported, like obe- 
lisks, from their native home, and picturesque 
chWets — ^the whole scene resembling some panto- 
mime representation of Fairyland more than any- 
thing else, waved into existence, as it seems 
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to have been, by a shake of the Imperial wand. 
Neither was it yet laid out, as it now is, as an ex- 
tensive pleasure-ground, for beauty and fashion to 
air itself in. 

The Bois de Boulogne was a magnificent wood, 
which art and the landscape-gardener had not yet 
reconstructed. Its trees and underwood were al- 
lowed to mat together in any sort of way that 
pleased them. Wild-flowers and weeds were per- 
mitted to flourish in imrestrained luxuriance. 
The merry grisette walked about, undisturbed, on 
the arm of her favourite and favoured " blouse." 

Here affairs of honour were settled every day 
by the dozen, seldom with more damage done to 
the vanquished combatant than a scratched face, 
the loss of an ear, or a sabre-pierced arm; and 
here, too, the cimning thief and the daring assassin 
crouched in their secret lair, defying the police. 
Now the great caravan of the Parisian aristocratic 
world slowly drags its length round and round a 
portion of that beautiful wood every afternoon, 
and feminine works of art, with lovely toilettes. 
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vieing with the beauty they adorn, in fashionable- 
looking barouches, drawn by fashionable-looking 
horses, driven by fashionable-looking coachmen, 
figure there every day for an hour or two, prepara- 
tory to figuring, somewhat later, at the ballet, whilst 
young France of the other sex of course, must be 
there to look at them, and be looked at himself. 

In solemn contrast, rolled the family-coach of 
some member of the ancienne noblesse^ probably 
containing a couple of Egyptian mummy-looking 
matrons. 

How many more component parts of the great 
caravan might one not describe 1 

It was on my return one day from one of my 
customary walks in the old Bois de Boulogne, 
when it was only a simple unadorned bit of suburban 
country, as I entered the hotel, which I still lived 
in, to avoid the trouble attendant upon the opera- 
tion of changing my domicile, I was informed 
by the waiter that there was a letter for me in my 
sitting-room. 

Who on earth, I thought, as I mounted the 

TOL. III. . D 
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stairs^ could possibly have written to me ? I had 
only received one letter since I came abroad, but 
that was from my banker, to whom I had applied 
for circular notes^ and I could not imagine how any- 
body could have found out my address. 

I entered my room. There was the letter lying 
upon the table. It was edged with the deepest 
black, and I immediately recognised the hand- 
wTiting to be that of Mr. Eivers. I broke open the 
seal, prepared for some sad intelligence. I read 
as follows : — 

"Dear George, 

" It appears that almost immediately on 
receiving the communication you addressed to my 
daughter, from Dover, she started abroad, with a 
view of joining you, for she wrote a line to her 
mother to say that such was her determination. 
For some weeks we heard nothing whatever of her, 
but imagining that she was with you, and that for 
prudential reasons she had delayed writing to us, 
we were not so uneasy as we otherwise should have 
been.. 
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" A few days ago, you may judge of my grief 
when the enclosed letter reached me from a 
French priest, for whom, it seems, my poor child 
sent at the last moment. The postmark Is too 
illegible for me to decipher, and there is no ad- 
dress, consequently I am in painful ignorance as 
to where the melancholy event occurred, the intel- 
ligence of which has been a most severe shock to 
us. Having succeeded in obtaining your address 
from your banker, I implore you to write as soon 
as you receive this, to have mercy upon a fond 
parent's feelings, and give all particulars that you 
can obtain concerning our poor dear child. 

" For mercy's sake, if the news that has reached 
us is untrue, relieve our suspense immediately. 
You will, I trust, be able to tell us something cer- 
tain. I cannot say how I have suffered, and still 
am suffering for the heavy loss it has pleased God 
that we should sustain. Write at once. My wife is 
inconsolable. 

" I am yours very sincerely, 

"Charles Kivebs." 

d2 
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I unfolded and read the enclosed. Bat^ alas I 
the first letter had been too explicit to permit me 
to doubt what had taken place. The other com- 
munication was in French, and the following is a 
literal translation : — 

" My dear Mr. Eivers, 

" I was last night called into our 
principal hotel to see, at her own request,* an 
English lady, named Emily Carlton, who was 
dying. She had caught a severe illness, from 
which she never rallied. 1 have to inform you 
that I was present as she breathed her last. Be- 
fore her death, she begged me to write to you, 
and in her name wish you and her mother good- 
bye ; also she wished it to be understood that she 
forgave her husband, who had always treated her 
with kindness and affection, till that fatal morning 
when he suspected her unjustly. 

" It was heartrending to hear the lady calling 
you and her dear mother by name at the last 
moment, when the death struggle was upon her, 
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supplicating you to come to her assistance. There 
were some things which fell from the lady's lips 
that I could not comprehend, but the last word^ 
she uttered, ere her spirit was taken from her, were 
these, *Dear George, I forgive you.' The lady 
has been interred in our cemetery. 

"1 am, &c., 

" Le Cur^ du Village." 

For some hours after reading this second letter, 
my feelings were of the most painful character. 
Tears at last came to my relief. My poor, good, 
amiable, meek, affectionate Emily, alas! was no 
more, and I felt that I had never appreciated her 
half so much as she deserved. 

" Oh 1 Emily !" I exclaimed to myself, " would 
I could have been present at your bedside when you 
desired that your forgiveness should be conveyed 
to me. Would that the opportunity had been 
granted me of asking what you were so willing to 
grant, and that I could have made you hear my 
expressions of sincere and heartfelt sorrow I" 
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On examining the envelope, I conld not form 
the remotest conception as to what was the post- 
mark. The circular lines, which ought to have 
contained the name of the town at which it was 
posted, were all but effaced, and there was barely 
the twentieth part of a letter remaining to guide 
one in deciphering a name. 

I shuddered as I endeavoured to realise what 
must have been my poor dear wife's f eeUngs, her 
wretchedness, privation of death-bed comforts and 
attention. Hi-fated Emily, could I reasonably 
hope that she had anyone to encourage and cheer 
her in her desolation ? She, it appeared, had been 
compelled to send for one of a different religious* 
persuasion, to whom to entrust her last wishes. 
I could not but reproach myself for having been 
the cause of her death! For my sake she had 
undertaken a journey, with the intention of com- 
forting me. I, perhaps, being no great distance 
from her — certainly, as it now appeared, in the 
same land, though that land was a foreign one I 

My sorrow was deep and sincere. Indeed, the 
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hardest heart coidd not but have been melted 
under the circumstances, and the most unimpres- 
sionable nature could not but have been moved. 
How great must be the affliction of her loving 
parents ! How little did her father think that he 
should see his only daughter no more, when he 
gave her away at the foot of the altar ! And when 
he blessed her again and again, as he took leave of 
her, how little did he suppose that his benedictions 
were the last words that he should ever say to her! 
How should I ever dare to meet him and her 
mother face to face ! 

Yet I must perform the melancholy task of 
writing to tell him that I knew nothing — ^nothing 
concerning her ; that his letter to me was the only 
intimation I had had of her death. I felt that, in 
spite of my grief, it was my duty to state this at 
once. I therefore wrote, as soon as ever I could 
sufficiently command my feelings, and told him 
the sad truth. My letter was a long one, neverthe- 
less. My heart was full to overflowing, and 
wanted to unburthen itself. Once upon the 
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subject of my sorrow^ it seemed as if I conld not 
quit it. It gave me a melancholy pleasure to 
extol her in whom, during the short time that our 
marriage lasted, I had seen all her faults^ but no- 
thing of her good qualities. Now I saw her b^ 
fore me, clothed with every ideal perfecticm* Not 
till the prize was snatched from me was I aware of 
its worth *y not till it wa& irrecoverable, did I regret 
having set so little value on it^ whilst it was mine. 

The past afforded me a fearful retrospect. The 
misery of the present was almost more than I 
could bear, and there was not the slightest indica- 
tion of happiness or calmness of mind in the hori- 
zon of the future. 

For what had my life been spared? for what 
had I now to live ? were the desponding questions 
I put to myself, aft^ several hours reflection. 
One thing I resolved at once to do, and this I com- 
municated to Mr. Rivers. I determined that I 
would leave no stone unturned to discover where 
Emily had died. It might be a work but of a few 
days, and it might take years and years to effect. 
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In either case I determined that no power on earth 
should tempt me to relax my efforts before I had 
made the desired disclosures. I resolved that no 
hardships, or difSculties by the way, should deter 
me from my purpose of making a pilgrimage to 
her grave, and pouring out my contrition of heart 
over her tomb. 

Having formed this plan, I made up my mind 
to start on my sorrowful pilgrimage the next mom- 
ing. I was still far from well, but I would not 
consider the state of my health. 

The arrival of a letter from my friend in that 
miserable duel, afforded me, at this time, more 
consolation than I can express, for it informed me 
that, though my late opponent's life was at first 
despaired of — so serious was the wound he had re- 
ceived — ^hopes were now entertained that he might 
be saved. He still remained, however, in so very 
critical a state, that it was impossible to say that 
an unfavourable change might not occur. 

On this slender thread I clung, hoping and fear- 
ing^ as I became sanguine or depressed ; but as it 
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was long before I got any reliable intelligence, I 
was often a prey to the most gloomy fore- 
bodings. . 
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CHAPTER in. 

" Away ! nor let me loiter in my song, 

For we have many a mountain-path to tread, 
And many a varied shore to sail along, 
By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction, led !" 

Childe Harold. 

As I was perfectly justified in supposing that the 
tract of land that lay between Paris and the sea- 
coast towns, usually patronised by English people 
crossing the channel, was that where I should be 
most likely to learn the particulars I so longed for 
respectmg my wife, I left Paris with the determi- 
nation of prosecuting my researches in that direc- 
tion before I attempted any other. 

It was still the bright time of year, or, in my 
delicate state of health, I fear that I should have 
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been unequal to the task I had set myself. I first 
arrived in Paris in the middle of June. Six long 
weeks had elapsed since that time, during a great 
part of which, not only had my mind been greatly 
disturbed, but my Ufe had been in the most immi- 
nent danger. It was a wonder I recovered under 
the medical treatment I had received. Doctor 
Framboise, as I discovered, was nothing more than 
a quack. It was now August, during which month 
the admirers of solar heat can enjoy it to their 
heart's content in Paris, or anywhere else in the in- 
terior of France. 

Having left England in a hurry, I had very 
little baggage with me, so that my departure from 
Paris necessitated no difficulty in packing. As I 
intended to stop and make every inquiry at all the 
towns and villages I considered sufficiently impor- 
tant, I journeyed along between Paris and Calais 
— ^which was the route I meant to take first. — ^I 
hired a travelling-carriage and pair, of a voiturier, 
to whom I was directed by the hotel-keeper of the 
" LiUe et Albion." 
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He was a curious, short, stumpy man, so broad 
that, when he entered the room to arrange with 
me about the hire of his carriage and horses, he 
could only come in sideways through the doorway, 
I had never seen a man of such extraordinary di- 
mensions, and should not be at all surprised if I 
should " ne'er see his like again " 

He prided himself on his prodigious and pecu- 
liar breadth ; he was quite conceited about it, and 
delighted to boast that he had never been able to 
find a waistcoat sufficiently roomy for him at any 
ready-made clothes-shop in Paris, or any other 
large town in France. He was a bold Norman by 
birth, and, on my asking him his name, he told me 
it was "Andre le Normand," which was his familiar 
title, and the only one, he informed me, that he 
was known by. 

Perhaps the reader may be astonished that I take 
the trouble to describe this man, who, after aU, was 
only a coachman ; but then he was a sort of wonder 
among that class of men ; moreover, I was about 
to hire him for no everyday driving-tour, and in 
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all probability he was about to be mth me for some 
long time — ^therefore he must figure prominently in 
this narrative. 

He was of a ruddy countenance, possessed a 
good temper, and, indeed, had the appearance of 
being most easily amused, for he had a smile for 
any sentence that was addressed to him. He wore 
a black velveteen jacket, which, at this time, was 
the regular Paris fashion for lounging French 
stablemen, but has since been adopted by lounging 
English gentlemen — and the stiff black velvet 
casquette of a German student, which protected 
his head, and looked as impenetrable to the elements 
as the dome of a cathedral. 

Thinking that very possibly I might make him 
of use by getting him to inquire in various direc- 
tions, as we travelled along, whether anything had 
been heard of an EngUsh lady's having died in any 
given place, and thus some clue be acquired, I in- 
formed Andr6 of the purpose of my voyage. A 
ghastly smile played over his countenance as I ad- 
dressed him, and he seemed visibly affected. 
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" Ah ! I know what it is to lose a wife !" at 
length he remarked, with a heavy sigh ; *' it is the 
greatest ^malheur' possible for a young man. I 
lost mine only six months ago, and I suffered — oh, 
how I suffered ! And I suffer terribly even now, 
but in a different way to what you do — ^yes, in a 
very different way !" and he sighed again. 
. Feeling interested, I suppose from a sort of 
fellow-feeling influencing me, I forgot my own 
sorrow in thinking of his ; and imagining that I 
might be enabled to say something consolatory to 
him, I inquired why he thought his suffering was 
different to mine. 

" Ah," he replied, refraining with difficulty from 
tears, " je souffre beaucoup — I am obliged to give 
up my small glass of liqueur which I used to drink 
with my coffee. Ah ! 9a coute bien chfer ! 9a coute 
bien chfer !" 

I could not understand how the loss of his wife 
could have interfered with liqueur drinking. This 
was the strangest explanation I had ever heard 
given by an inconsolable widower ; and venturing 
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to hope that I shonld not be hurting his feelings 
by pressing him on so delicate a subject, I asked 
him for further information. 

" Ah ! you do not comprehend I " he exclaimed. 
"It is very simple. My poor wife is dead. 1 
have been compelled to give up liqueur, because 
I lay out so much money in masses for the repose 
of her soul ; and I must economize in something. 
I can't give up smoking, because when I smoke I 
think, and the flavour of a nice mild cigar reminds 
me what a nice mild woman she was, et 9a me fait 
plaisir. Then, I could not, on principle, abandon 
my ^ choppe ' of beer, because that ' fortifies ' me 
under my affliction, and she, pauvre femme, al- 
ways liked me to drink my beer, because she said 
it gave me a fresh complexion like a Ger- 
man's. Ah ! I'etait une brave femme, une brave 
petite femme 1 " 

And he sighed as deeply as if his sentiment 
was of the most exalted kind. I have no doubt 
that his sorrow was as real and heartfelt as 
any that the most flowery poet has depicted, or 
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that has ever been warbled forth in plaintive strain 
upon the stage to stir up the spirit of the impres- 
sionable audience. 

I told Andr6 I hoped that the diversion of tra- 
velling would cause him to forget his sorrow, and 
promised him that if he were the means of 
my discovering where my wife had died, I would 
reward him in such a way that he should not want 
for beer for a long time to come. 

At nine o'clock precisely the carriage was at 
the door of the hotel. It was a beautiful morning ; 
the sun shone brightly overhead, and there was a 
gay and smiling look about the early people 
whom we passed in the Rue St. Honor6, and 
its continuation the Faubourg, as we rumbled 
along towards the barrier of the town. Every- 
thing and everybody looked cheerful, as if to mock 
me, absorbed, as I was, in dismal thoughts. 

I longed to leave this gay city behind me. There 
is a quietness about the country, even in France, 
which is more congenial to a melancholy mind, 
than the noise and bustle of a large town. I say 

VOL. in. E 
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"even in France," because, although there the 
meny milkmaid, in the performance of her daily 
task, the shepherdess, as she tends her flocks, 
and all the other villagers, love to sing their 
cheerful ditties everywhere in the open air, 
and " fill each pause the nightingale has made," 
still there is a sort of Arcadian simplicity abont 
their rural notes, which gladdens all around, and 
imparts to those who hear them, even against 
their will, a portion of the light-heartedness of the 
producer of them. 

It was after we had passed through Paris, and 
two or three little villages on its outskirts, and had 
emerged into the countrj'^, that this idea struck me. 
A neat little damsel, whose uncovered head ex- 
posed to view at least a double-handful of hazel 
brown hair, gracefully confined by a simple knot, 
attracted my attention. Her face was as sun- 
burned as that of a thorough-bred gipsy, and al- 
though she had no regular Bohemian beauty to 
boast of, still there was that about her looks which 
would have told a connoisseur at once that, with 
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the advantages of fine clothes and fashion, she 
would have adorned a barouche, or attracted 
attention at the Italian Opera. 

Her dress was of serge, and her shoes were 
wooden. As she sat upon a hillock by the road- 
side, simultaneously knitting a pair of stockings 
and tending a pair of goats, she was. singing, in a 
most clear and musical voice, a joyous ditty^ a por- 
tion of which reached my ear, as we passed along. 
So distinct was it, that I could catch the words. 
They were, 

^*' Allons lea fillettes, 

Frofitons les beaux jours, 

Songez k vos amourettes, 

Ca ne durera pas toujours/' 
s 

I could not help envying this picturesque min- 
strel, who, a stranger to care, and evidently con- 
tented with her lot, was so melodiously yet gently 
warning young people of her own sex to take ad- 
vantage of the fine weather, and not to love too 
late. But I had a sort of melancholy pleasure in 
envying her, and the pretty air of her song 

^2 
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sounded agreeably in my ear long after we had 
left her far behind. 

As for Andr^, the whole effect of the sweet 
strains was lost upon him, for barely had we got 
well out of Paris and its environs, before his head 
fell, like the mercury of a barometer upon the ap- 
proach of rainy weather, and I soon had the op- 
portunity of seeing that he could slumber as com- 
fortably upon the box of a carriage as in a feather- 
bed. 

Some coachmen seem to have a facility of sleep- 
ing, which many a restless individual might be 
inclined to covet, if it would not be wrong to do 
so. There must be something soporific about 
sitting perpetually on a box, reins and whip in 
hand, that amateur drivers are not acquainted 
with. 

The cab-driver slumbers on his stand equally 
in warm and cold weather, regardless of the noise 
and bustle going on around him ; the drayman 
begins nodding almost directly he has seated him- 
self on the shafts and set his horses in motion ; 
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and the sleeping carrier proceeds on his way just 
as his horse chooses to draw his blue cart along, 
as if he had got carte blanche — ^I mean no pun — 
from the public to use whichever side of the road 
he liked. You never see the same thing in the 
case of young gentlemen who guide dog-carts, or 
young ladies who charioteer Croydon "baskets." 
But, then, there is such a wide difference be- 
tween what is done for pleasure and what is done 
for business ! 

At length, after having made a few fruitless 
inquiries by the way-side, at small villages which 
possessed a priest of their own, we arrived at St. 
Denis, a considerable totm, of about twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, situated, as the reader may be 
aware, on two branches of the Seine. Having 
stopped at the Hotel du Grand Oerf, I asked first 
of all for the list of strangers, that I might see if 
the name of Madame Carlton was to be found in 
it ; and having searched in vain, I begged to be 
directed to the house of the priest. 

I was furnished with his address, and set 
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out to pay him a yisit. He was at home^ and I 
was ushered into his presence. 

Monsieur Benoit (for such was his name) was 
an elderly man, of gigantic size and stature. I 
found him sitting in an old arm-chair^ that had as 
straight a back as those in which old kings of 
France used to be crowned. He had a capacious 
tumbler at his side, in which was a tea-spoon and 
a goodly quantity of some beverage which looked 
quite hot and of a comforting nature. 

He wore a large comforter wound round and 
round his neck and chin, and his red face appeared 
as alcohoUc as the mixture he seemed to be im- 
bibing. 

He made me a low bow as I entered, and in a 
hoarse voice demanded my business, begging me 
to excuse his rising, as he was suffering from 
influenza. 

I apologised for intruding, and asked him if I 
might take the liberty of seeking his assistance 
upon a matter of serious importance to myself. 

He held his hand in a most significative way to 
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his ear, as I addressed him ; and when I had done 
speaking, shook his head, and replied that he had 
not heard me. 

I repeated what I had just said in a much louder 
key. 

Again he shook his head, and told me, what I had 
already discovered, namely, that he was very deaf, 
explaining that he had caught the influenza some 
three weeks back, which had temporarily impaired 
his hearing. 

It was with the greatest diflSculty in the world, 
after bawling in his ear, that I managed to get 
so far as to make him understand that I had a 
favour to ask of him, which favour he signified to 
me he would grant, if it were in his power to 
do so. 

I then explained, in as few words as I could, 
with what object I had sought him out. 

However, it was in vain that I tried to make 
him understand me. 

" A little louder ! — speak a little louder I" he ex- 
claimed, after each attempt that I made, endanger- 
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irig a blood-vessel each time that I shrieked at 
him ; still I could not speak loud enough. I looked 
round the room, in the hope of seeing pen and ink, 
with a view of committing my statement to 
paper, but there was nothing of the sort in the 
apartment. 

I feared that I should be compelled to wish him 
a good morning, and take my departure, but I d^ 
termined first to make one more attempt. Feeling 
that I was much more likely to gain my point by 
brevity than by a long speech, after considering a 
moment, I cleared my throat, and in the very- 
loudest key of which I was capable, I holloed 
into his ear, "During the last month, has your 
attendance been required by a lady stopping at any 
of the hotels ?" 

Wonderful to relate, I succeeded in making him 
hear, for he showed by his gesture that he had 
understood me. 

He replied at once, 

" Yes, yes, I think so — ^in fact, I am pretty sure. 
But before I make any statement, I must consult a 
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copy of the register, which I have in another 
room." 

He then rose, and begging me to excuse him 
for an instant, proceeded in search of the copy in 
question. 

" How very extraordinary," I thought to myself, 
" if my search should be so soon brought to an end. 
Yet how melancholy to find that my poor wife had 
breathed her last within four miles of where I had 
been lying, delirious and dangerously ill, at the 
time." 

The suspense in which I was left was intense, 
for even should it prove to be the case that 
Emily had died here, and that she had been at- 
tended by Monsieur Benoit, I could not hope to get 
a very distinct repetition of her dying words, un- 
less, indeed, monsieur's hearing should improve 
very much. Still I might reasonably hope to 
learn more than I now knew, and to be directed 
to the spot where they had laid her. 

He seemed a good sort of man, judging from 
what I had seen of him, and had shown great 
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willingness to be of use, as soon as he compre- 
hended the service I re(5[uired of him; so I 
could not help hoping that, if it should turn 
out that it was he who had been present at 
the sad lone death-bed scene, from which those 
were excluded who woidd, if necessary, have flown 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to nurse her, 
to watch and pray with her during those trying 
moments that separate life from death; he had 
done all in his power to comfort her in her great 
distress. 

In a few moments Monsieur Benoit returned, 
and whilst still on his way towards his arm-chair, 
spoke thus, partly to himself, and partly to me — 

"Yes, yes, I thought I was right. This is 
doubtless the case that monsieur is come to inquire 
about. How very strange that I should have been 
called in I 

" About three weeks ago, at about twelve o'clock 
at night, after I had retired to rest, and was 
already in my first sleep, I was awoke by a violent 
knocking at my door. It was Fran9ois, my valet, 
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who was maJdng all the noise he was able, in order 
to rouse me — ^f or I * always sleep with my 
door locked^ c'est beaucoup plus sur," he ex- 
plained. 

I wished he would get on with his explanation. 
What could I care if he slept with lus door locked 
or not f 

^^Fran9ois called me as loud as he could by 
name, a great many times before I replied, think- 
ing that there might be thieves in the house, and I 
was not going to open the door and let them in — ^I 
was not so Mte^ * 

1 was obliged to restrain my patience, and let 
him continue in his own way. 

"At last I ventured to hazard the question, 
^What do you wantf Franfois replied that a 
foreign lady, at the Hotel de France, had sent 
down to me, imploring my instant presence. I got 
up at once, much as I disliked doing so, but my 
maxim has always been, * Duty before sleep,' so I 
did not hesitate. I slipped on my things, and 
enveloping my shoulders in an ecclesiastical palet6t. 
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and taking with me a large breviary, in purple 
morocco, I hurried off to the Hotel de France. 

" There was a great deal of excitement among 
the servants, who were all up. ^ Madame I'Etran- 
gere desires to see you directly,' cried one after the 
other, a dozen of them. ^ You must make haste. 
Second story, number forty, to the right.' 

"I ascended to the number indicated, and 
knocking at the door, was instantly ordered to 
enter. It was an Irish lady, who had just been 
safely delivered of three children, all boys, and she 
had sent for me to give them my benediction, and 
to inform me that she intended to bring up the 
finest of the three to the Church. The three chil- 
dren all lived. Their mother did very well, and, a 
week after she left the town with her offspring, 
I caught the influenza from being disturbed 
at night. She was a fine woman, of about forty, 
and had just come from Ireland." 

This was Monsieur Benoit's statement. As soon 
as it was concluded, he took up his tmnbler, and 
restored himself, after so much talking, by a long 
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pull at its contents. For my own part, having 
been worked up to the highest pitch of excitement 
during the early part of his explanation, and 
thrown down the steep descent of disappointment 
at its conclusion, without making the slightest re- 
mark upon what I had heard, I wished Monsieur 
Benoit good morning, and took my departure, ex- 
tremely disheartened at the result of my inter- 
view. 

As soon as I could find Andre, whom I at last 

discovered in a most uninviting-looking restaurant, 

» 

some distance from the hotel, where he was 
enjoying the extravagance and fragrance of a 
cigar at two sous, and a " choppe " of Strasburg 
beer, I ordered him to " put to " at once, and was 
soon again on my journey. 

It would afford the reader very little satisfaction 
4» be informed of all the places that I stopped at 
on my road, with the view of gaining some informa- 
tion that might assist me, or to describe the coun- 
try through which I passed; because any account 
that I could give of it would not be half so good 
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as that which the *^ Fidus Achates/' accompanying 
almost every Englishman abroad, " Murray's Hand- 
book " could furnish. 

There were the usual rows of tall poplar trees, 
standing like so many sentinels on either side of 
the long pieces of straight road, which stretched 
from village to village ; whilst here and there, at a 
turn of the road, a distant view of the winding 
Seine, peopled with barges, and long lines of float- 
ing timber, relieved the eye as it wandered over 
a wide extent of boundless fields. 

Peasants, in the most primitive attire, might be 
seen cultivating the land, driving their ox-carts, 
and carrying heavy weights on their heads, from 
point to point, with a cheerfulness, and contented 
look, of which I could not help feeling jealous. 
They were, indeed, " Agricol® f ortunati nimium," 
as compared with myself. The burdens which 
they carried about seemed lighter to them than the 
load of care by which my heart was being borne 
down. 

The robust and brown coimtry girls re- 
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strained the wandering propensities of their " bi- 
joux," their "mignionnes," and their "chiries," 
as they are wont to denominate the cows and 
heifers committed to their care, by addressing 
them in a most loving manner ; but then, in all 
probability, they are thinking all the time of their 
peculiar "treasures" and "darlings" among the 
rustic swains of their acquaintances, who " danced 
them out " so well at the last wiHsLgefSte ; and they 
are as happy as princesses, in anticipation of the next, 
to which their " Jacques," or their " Alphonse," 
or their " Auguste," as the case may be, has pro- 
mised to take them. 

There is something extremely "taking" about a 
real, true-bom, thorough-bred, French peasant, 
when you really understand the character, although 
people vrill say there can be no attractions in sun- 
burnt damsels, in serge and sabots, and nothing 
interesting in swarthy youths in blouses and cor- 
duroy ; but then, take them altogether, they are 
superior to their British fellow-labourers. Their 
patois, be it ever so barbarous even, sounds so 
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much softer and musical than the dull drawling 
lingo of the English rustic ; and in the well-turned 
sentences used by the former in the course of con- 
versation, may be heard expressions and words, a 
literal translation of which would be lost on the 
British " clod." 

A country labourer in the south of France once 
said to me, as I was asking him questions about 
the country •on the top of a diligence, where we 
were both perched, 

" Monsieur is a German, is he not f " 

I replied that I was an Englishman. 

To which he rejoined, 

" Ah ! I knew that you were from the North, 
because you speak gutterally, whilst inhabitants of 
the South have a labial pronunciation." 

Where could you produce an English butcher 
capable of detecting to what nation a man be- 
longed according as he spoke, " gutturallement " 
or "labialmentl" 

I was once paying a visit at a French gentleman's 
house in the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, 
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when strolling into a meadow close to the 
house one morning, I came npon a young peasant 
girl, who was occupied in cutting grass with a reap- 
ing-hook. As I was at the time taking every op- 
portunity I could find of talking French, and as I 
saw that the girl had a fine set of teeth, I drew her 
into conversation, partly in order to make her show 
them, and partly to exercise my knowledge of the 
Gullic tongue. 

We had not talked long before she informed me 
that the day on which we had entered was the 
anniversary of the death of Henry IV., of France. 

On my expressing astonishment at her being 
aware of this, she replied, 

" Ah, par exemple ! Does Monsieur think I 
know nothing ? Henry the Fourth was a great 
king." 

"Yes," I replied; "but he lived two hundred 
years ago, or more." 

" What does that matter ?" she rejoined ; " would 
it not be a shame to have no idea of the history of 
this beau paysj not to know what it was formerly, 
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and how our nation has arrived at the state in 
which it now is I We French adore the history of 
our country. Since the French name is become 
celebrated all over Europe, when foreigners even 
like to study our history, it is not allowable for any 
French person to be ignorant of it." 

When I heard these remarks, I felt completely 
taken aback, and did not dare to say anything more, 
for fear of showing my ignorance. 

Such is not, I am certain, an exceptional case 
of knowledge. You cannot find a French peasant 
unable to talk to you about the crusades, about the 
battle of Brenneville, the troubles of France during 
the reigns of Philippe de Valois and Jean le Bon ; 
the glories of Du Guesclin, the heroism of Joan of 
Arc, the battles of Marignan, Ivry, Fleurus, Stein- 
kerque; the great men who flourished in the 
reign of Louis the Fourteenth — such as Cond^, 
Luxembourg, Oomeille, Racine, Moliere, succeed- 
ed by Voltaire and Rousseau; whilst with all 
the later events of importance, from the reign 
of Louis the Sixteenth to their own time, 
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French peasants are wonderfully conversant. 

How very different, too, is the style of music 
and song which they love, compared to that which 
suits the tastes and comprehension of Englishmen 
in their position of life. The latter knows and is 
contented with something like " The days we went 
a-gypsying," an old hunting song or two, and 
" God save the Queen," whilst the former possesses 
an almost exhaustless collection of pretty 
songs ever present to his memory — the theme 
of his lively airs being love and spring flowers, love 
and shady arbours, and laughing valleys, and fair 
scenery of all sorts that can be associated with 
" I'amour ;" and the gems of Beranger sound just 
as pretty when adapted to the " wood-notes wild " 
of French peasant girls, as when sung in the 
most exquisite way by finished artists, or when 
warbled forth by the cultivated voices of rank and 
fashion. 

Where will you find a village girl in any de- 
partment who cannot valse and dance the polka un- 
impeded by bad music and thick shoes ? Whereas 

F 2 
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an English villager of either sex, who can perform 
well upon "the light fantastic toe," is a rarity 
seldom to be fomid. 

We proceeded at a jog-trot upon our way. 
Luckily the horses were very clever at guiding 
themselves, for during the whole of the space from 
village to village, Andr^ slept as soundly as if he 
had been drinking laudanum instead of beer ; and 
with his head slightly on one side, after the manner 
of a roosting pigeon — as if by instinct, whenever 
we approached a house of refreshment for man and 
beast, or a way-side inn, he invariably woke up, 
and began cracking his whip in the most lively 
way. 

I had paid a great many flying visits to village 
cur^s in the course of the day; and when the oppor- 
tunity offered, I had walked round one of those 
pretty little cemeteries, so many of which are in- 
terspersed about the country; but no sort of tidings 
had I been able to gain. 

The shades of evening were falling, as we drove 
into the neat little town of Clermont, where it was 
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my intention to halt for the night. The sight of 
a traveller's carriage was something, it seemed, 
wonderfully out of the common ; for as we drove 
along the narrow street, the inhabitants came 
out of their houses to stare at the carriage, as 
if its contents were Royalty. We pulled up in 
front of " The Sword," which was the name of the 
only house in the town that could be called an 
hotel. 

An important looking man, who was cook, house- 
keeper, and host combined, came forth to review 
me, with his paper hat on, to judge for himself 
whether I looked suflSciently a grandee to be 
lodged in his state apartment. It contained a mag- 
nificent couch, upon the pillow of which a crowned 
head was rumoured to have once rested— or whe- 
ther I should be consigned to one of the smaller 
chambers, like an ordinary mortal. Showing his 
teeth, and looking ils bland as a quadrilateral scar 
upon his face would allow him, he came pom- 
pously forward. 

Monsieur Pepin, for such was his name, was an 
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old soldier who had distinguished himself on active 
service as a brave cuirassier and a good cuisinier ; 
but having had enough of it, had retired when his 
time was up, married a smaU independence, and 
taken this hotel, which, in honour of his sabre 
wound, he had christened " The Sword." 

" I salute you, Monsieur ; I salute you," he ex- 
claimed, as soon as I had got sufficiently near to be 
addressed. "Monsieur will, I trust, do methehonour 
of bivouacking in my hotel," he added. " * The 
Sword' is respected all over France for its good beds 
and comfortable quarters," and he treated me to a 
regular military salute as he concluded the sen- 
tence. 

« 

I told him it was my intention to stay for the 
night, which called forth another salute. He then 
summoned the houseman (there were no housemaids 
belonging to the establishment). 

The latter appeared in a moment — ^f or all his 
servants were under wonderful discipline— and he 
bellowed out to him an injunction relative to shew- 
ing me to my room ; but I could not understand 
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what were the words he used, for the order was de- 
livered exactly in the same snarling, roaring fashion 
that a word of command is given to troops on a 
field-day, always so incomprehensible to non-mili- 
tary spectators ; but it was, to say the least of it, 
satisfactory to my pride, however expensive 
the honour conferred on me was, when I 
found, on reaching the first floor, that I had 
been considered worthy of tenanting the royalty 
room. 

Then came the host again, before me this time 
in the capacity of cook, to inquire what I would 
eat. I would be pleased with his cooking ; he in- 
formed he had once sent up a friture for a marshal 
of France, two generals of division, and five com- 
manding officers, immediately after a battle, and 
they had eaten it all, and voted him their thanks 
unanimously afterwards; and the marshal had 
ordered him, on the spur of the moment, to be in- 
stantly promoted from the ranks, but some mistake 
had been made, and the order was not carried 
out. 
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Ah ! he knew a thing or two about cooking, he 
said. Would Monsieur allow him to send up a 
good dinner, according to his own taste ? " Vous 
serez content je vous promets/' he added. 

I was not the least hungry, only dreadfully tired, 
but at the same time it would never do for a tra- 
veller, occupying the royalty room, to say that such 
was the case. Great people, and those who are 
treated as great people, ought never to go to an 
hotel and say they are not hungry, and don't re- 
quire dinner ; or, at all. events, if they do say so, 
they should make up their mind to the conse- 
quences. A good fire and twenty per cent, is im- 
mediately taken off their greatness by the people of 
the hotel. The servants will become slack in 
their attendance; and you may ring your bell 
till the wire is in danger of being broken, before 
your summons is answered. The hot water that 
you order will be the cold element with the 
chill off ; your boots will be returned to your door 
with no more polish upon them than that pertaining 
to a bog-oak inkstand, and the master of the house 
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will only give you half a bow when you come 
across him. 

As I calculated that it would be but an addition 
of a few francs more to my bill, and the oppor- 
tunity of charging for a good dinner did not 
present itself often probably to the host, I consented 
to the repast being sent up, and could not help 
feeling glad that I had done so, for the man seemed 
delighted; and I rejoiced to think that, at all 
events, if I was miserable myself, I had made 
another person happy. 

In a few minutes Pepin was standing before the 
main dresser of his kitchen, sending forth his 
assistants in different directions to procure dif- 
ferent culinary articles, giving directions that 
were instantly obeyed, and looking as important as 
a general upon the field of battle ; whilst ever and 
anon his finger would be applied to his mouth, as 
he communed with himself about the proper con- 
struction of different dishes. Now and then he 
would raise his hand still higher, and he might 
have been seen thoughtfully scratching his head, in 
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the hope of bemg able to extract therefrom the 
discovery of some new sauce, to which he could 
give his own name, and so hand himself down to 
posterity. 

" Sauce Pepin!" how grand that would look, he 
had often thought, in the bill of fares at the res- 
taurants. It would bring his own name, so histori- 
cal and uncommon as it was, into notice. His friends 
might imagine, as was perhaps the case, that there 
possibly was some royal blood in his veins; and, at 
all events, people in after ages would confound 
King Pepin and Sauce Pepin together, in the same 
sort of way as some persons associate boeuf a la 
Chateaubriand with the great Chateaubriand, and 
Place Henri Quatre with the Grand Henri. 

" Then, who knew ? The traveller might be a 
great gourmand, who would fall in love with my 
sauce, and through me it might become known to 
the world ; and I would take out a patent for my 
sauce, and my sauce would not only be talked of, 
but be in every mouth." 

At length a bright thought struck him. The 
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combination of a certain number of good things 
judiciously blended together, must make something 
entirely new to cookery, and extra agreeable to the 
palate. Having arranged in his own mind how' it 
was to be done, he applied himself to working out the 
theory of his sauce. How excellent he thought it, 
after the us^al trials of a little more of this, and a 
little less of that, had been made upon it, and 
was at length satisfied that it was a regular suc- 
cess I Such a delicious colour, too ! It was a 
complete chef d!oeuvre. 

Then what should it be eaten with? There 
were some veal cutlets, just come from the butcher. 
Just the very thing. They should be served up 
as Cotelettes de veau, Satice Pepin, This was to be 
the bonne bouche of the whole dinner. 

After waiting for some little time, the saloon 
adjoining the room where I was sitting was thrown 
open, and two waiters, in snow-white ties, announ- 
ced that dinner was ready. Soup, of course, came 
first, then the best hors d'oeuvre that could be pro- 
duced in the short space of time that had elapsed 
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since dinner was ordered. Then came a fillet of 
beef, which might have been good, if it had not 
been as hard as a fillet of leather would have been. 
Then followed a large carp, the only fish to be had 
for love or money in the town. Then a sweet- 
bread; and next in order came the grand new dish, 
which was ushered in with all the honour due to 
"its first appearance upon any board,'' inasmuch as 
while one waiter carried in the precious dish and 
placed it on the table, the other came up on the 
off-side and served me with a large gilt-edged card, 
upon which was inscribed, in large letters, " Oote- 
lettes de veau. Sauce Pepin." The two last words 
being composed of fine, full-grown capital letters 
from beginning to end. 

At first I was unable to understand why this 
dish should be treated with such marked distinc- 
tion. Was it, I thought, because Clermont was 
celebrated for its calves, or was it a particular day 
in the year when custom enjoined that respectable 
people should eat veal I I knew very well that 
the eating of salt fish belongs especially to Ash 
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Wednesday, pancakes to Shrove Tuesday, and 
goose to Michaelmas, but I had never heard of any 
particular veal days in the year. So I consulted 
the waiter, who explained to me that the dish was 
a new discovery. 

Of course I felt bound to taste it, and finding 
it not nasty, proclaimed it to be very nice, which 
judgment was instantly carried down to the anxi- 
ous inventor, who was, therefore, overpowered with 

joy- 

The rest of the dinner was served up with the 
same routine as the first part had been. There 
was a large fowl dished up in a bed of water- 
cresses, and the waiter, to endue it with an im- 
portance not its own, called it a " capon." There 
was a flaming soufiSet au chocolat, and a dish of 
vegetables. I must say I was extremely relieved 
when the appearance of dessert indicated that the 
reign of succession of grand dishes was at an 
end. 

The next morning I rose betimes, and as soon as 
ever I thought that I might venture upon a mom- 
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ing call, presented myself at the door of one of the 
parish priests. He was at home, and I found him 
an excessively intelligent and agreeable man, but 
he could give me no tidings of my lost wife. He 
told me that he was sure no case such as the one I 
described to him had taken place anywhere in 
Clermont, or the immediate neighbourhood ; but 
he encouraged me with assurances that, if I perse- 
vered, sooner or later I must ultimately be suc- 
cessful. 

He promised to write to two or three cur^s of 
his acquaintance, in different parts of France, for 
information, and I gave him my address in Paris, 
where he could communicate with me if necessary. 
He was most kind, and offered to help me in any 
way in his power, and seemed to enter into my 
feelings in the most sincere way. 

I stayed and talked to him some time, and as he 
knew the country very well between Clermont and 
Calais, and Clermont and Boulogne, the two 
routes which I was about to take in succession, he 
specified to me all the towns and principal villages 
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where it would be of any use to stop and 
make inquiries, and thus saved me an immense 
deal of unnecessary trouble. Of course I thanked 
him for his kindness. He was evidently perfectly 
disinterested, and I was quite sorry when our inter- 
view was over. 

He was the first person with whom I had felt 
perfectly at my ease since I had left England. 
He was a young man, who had not long been 
ordained, and he looked as if he had seen some of 
the adversities of this life. I am sure that if his 
duties would have allowed him to do so, he would 
have willingly accompanied me in my search. 

We exchanged cards, and I found that his name 
was Alphonse Mercier, and that he was a native of 
Alsace. 

As soon as I returned to the hotel, I bade 
Andr^ get ready for a start. He was very quick 
in putting carriage and horses together, when once 
the order was given, and I was satisfied with 
him on that score. To his principal failing, 
that of sleeping as he drove, I could not so easily 
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reconcile myself ; but luckily his horses conducted 
themselves satisfactorily. 

My hotel bill was a pretty large one, but I was 
not in a frame of mind to have made strong 
objection had it been three times as large. As I 
was leaving " The Sword,'* its proprietor came for- 
ward, with rather a disappointed manner, and 
"hoped that I should not forget him. He was 
$iire that I should not meet with it anywhere else.'* 

What did he mean, I was obliged to ask. 

He seemed more disappointed,-thinking, at 
least, that his new dish must have been the feature 
of my sojourn at Clermont. 

I had almost forgotten it till he reminded me. 
I promised to send all my friends to " The Sword" 
at Clermont to eat Cotelettes de veau, Sauce 
Pepin ; but I am afraid I thought no more of 
the affair. 

From Clermont, I went to Beauvais, thence to 
Amiens, Arras, Hazelbrouck, St. Omer, Calais. 
From Calais, I proceeded to Boulogne, and subse- 
ijuently to Montreuil and Abbeville. Alas I every- 
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where, without discovering a trace of my poor 
wife ! I had toiled like a slave, journeying day 
after day, let the weather be what it would. At 
each place where I stopped, I told the same story 
and received the same answer. Nothing had been 
heard in the least resembling the case that I knew 
had occurred somewhere, but where I could 
not tell. 

In those days there were few, if any, country 
journals in France, and these were taken in by 
wealthy people, so that an occurrence, such as the 
one I was ever inquiring about, was not likely 
to have come within the knowledge of the persons 
I chanced to meet. 

Having at length reached Amiens again, after 
accomplishing the circuit which led me back to it, 
I returned to Paris as quickly as I could. 
There I hoped I might find a letter giving me 
some encouragement from Alphonse Mercier, my 
Clermont friend. The hope had but a very 
slight foundation to rest upon. He only knew 
two or three priests scattered over France. 
VOL. III. G 
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^' The heart bowed down through weight of woe 
To tenderest hopes will cling, 
To thoughts and impulse whilst they flow, 
That can no comfort bring." 

It was already three weeks since I started from 
Paris. I felt that I had gained but little strength. 
Andr^ was ever ready for the longest day, he 
never demurred if I proposed pressing on a little 
farther, if we came to the end of our appointed 
day's journey sooner than usual ; and his sturdy 
horses seemed as if they would never tire. 

Unsatisfactory and discouraging as had been my 
first exploration, I was by no means inclined to 
give in. My task had been begun, and I was as 
determined as ever to persevere in my search. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



*' A thousand ills beset us as we go." 

S. Rogers. 



*' I THINK you have been very much to blame^ 
Mrs. Carlton. You have shown an amount of 
imprudence, combined with a degree of foUy, I 
could never have thought you capable of exhibiting 
under any circumstances." 

The only reply was expressed in a succession of 
hysteric sobs. 

My wife had called to pay Lady Strafford an 
early morning visit, in a state of very great 
anxiety ; and she had found her friend not only 
as uneasy as herself, but a great deal more 
irritable, 

g2 
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" There is nothing of which a woman should 
be more careful than her reputation," she con- 
tinued, in a tone of grave rebuke from her arm- 
chair, from which she had scarcely deigned to rise 
to receive her visitor, who had found a seat on the 
sofa opposite, on which she was half reclining, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes. "But married 
women, Mrs. Carlton, ladies who hold a position 
in society, are bound not only by a sense of self- 
respect, but equally by a feeling of regard for 
their interests, to be extremely cautious in their 
relations with the oth^ sex." 

These truisms either did not admit of a denial, 
or my wife was too much under the influence of 
her emotion to attempt a reply. 

"But when a married woman," added Lady 
Strafford, with increasing asperity, " who has had 
the advantages of the best moral education and 
the best social examples, moreover, who has moved 
all her life among ladies distinguished for irre- 
proachable conduct, chooses to compromise herself 
with a gentleman, and that gentleman the husband 
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of her friend, the worid, Mrs. Carlton, will be 
likely to pronounce it a very bad case of mis- 
conduct." 

My poor wife felt these hard words in 
every fibre of her delicate frame, but was evi- 
dently too dispirited to resent, or so overpowered 
by her grief as to be unable to attempt any 
defence. 

Her friend was in a humour for lecturing, she 
considered, too, that she ought not to let the present 
opportunity pass of speaking her mind ; and when 
a woman believes that she has cause of offence, on 
a proper occasion for fault-finding, it is not often 
that she stops till she has exhausted her eloquence, 
and her subject. 

Lady Strafford prided herself upon her circum- 
spection, her propriety, her moral dignity, her keen 
sense of what was due to herself, almost as much 
as upon her title. As the wife of a baronet, 
as the possessor of an acknowledged claim to 
social dignity, she felt it a duty to hold her 
head up very high, and show to an ad- 
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miring world how thoroughly she appreciated her 
position. 

She felt it no less her duty to represent to an 
erring sister, the enormity of any offence which that 
unfortTinate might have committed against the stem 
code she so rigidly observed. But the offender her 
ladyship was called upon in the present instance to 
reprove, lay under the disadvantage of pecu- 
liarly aggravating circumstances, which made 
the fault deeper, and necessitated a more severe 
reproof. 

She had contrived to associate herself in tier 
offence with the one person in the world she ought 
to have been most careful of complicating in such 
transactions. She ought to have strictly kept her- 
self from anything in the slightest degree approach- 
ing impropriety with her friend's husband. There 
could be no doubt of that. 

Lady Strafford was perfectly well aware that 
there was not so much as a particle of criminality 
in the case; but then the consequences of her 
friend's conduct threatened to be quite as serious, 
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as if she had acted discreditably — and she was dis- 
posed to judge by the consequences, not by the 
cause. 

"I think nothing could be more thoughtless than 
your accepting my husband's escort," said Lady 
Strafford, beginning again with increased energy. 
" It was a grave error of judgment, and very much 
surprised me at the time, I assure you, Mrs. Carl- 
ton. / never could have acted so injudiciously; I 
should have thought of others as well as of myself. 
But a still graver error was having recourse to 
falsehood, when a truthful statement was impera- 
tive ; not only for your own interests, but for the 
interests of one who, in consequence of your 
thoughtless behaviour, had been made an associate 
in your folly." 

" Indeed, Lady Strafford, Iwas so flurried I did 
not know what I was saying," exclaimed the contrite 
ofifender, scarcely audible from the violence of her 
emotion. 

"An innocent woman ought always to know 
what she is saying," was the stem Rejoinder. 
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"I was innocent!" cried my wife, looking np 
indignantly. 

"I do not say you were not, Mrs. Carlton. 
Of course I know you were innocent. But — ^^ 

" I dare say if you had been as frightened as I 
was, you would have said ^" 

" I should have told the truth, Mrs. Carlton, you 
may depend upon it. It was not only the best 
course to adopt, but the wisest." 

" I don't pretend to be so wise as you are. Lady 
Strafford; you know I never did. You were 
always so superior to me. And lately, somehow 
or other — ^I don't know why — ^I have felt so very 
strange, as hardly to be aware of what I was about. 
Mr. Carlton has noticed it, and has been more than 
once cross ; and when he is cross, of course, I am 
dreadfully put out. When he questioned me about 
my walking with Sir Francis, I never knew him to 
look as he did. I was surprised by his unexpected 
return, and so excited by his questions, that I said 
the first words which presented themselves to me, 
as likely to be considered satisfactory. Indeed, I 
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never was so frightened and confused in the whole 
course of my life." 

Lady Strafford was now silent. She continued 
to look severe, and was unquestionably dissatisfied ; 
whether with the attempted exculpation, or from 
the unpleasant impression the affair had left upon 
her, I am unable to determine. 

" And what brings you here, so early, Mrs. Carl- 
ton f" she at last demanded. 

" Oh, Lady Strafford," cried her friend renew- 
ing her sobbing, " he has not returned home. I 
am afraid he does not mean to return home; I have 
not seen him since he parted from me in anger, and 
I am fearful that he does not intend to live with me 
again." 

" Has he left word where he is gone ?" 

" I have questioned the servants, but they pre- 
tend to know nothing, yet they look so frightened, 
I am afraid that something terrible has happened, 
and I hurried here to ascertain from you if your 
husband had ^" 

"My husband!" exclaimed Lady Strafford, 
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turning pale, and starting under the influence of 
a sudden sense of alarm ; "he left me last night 
to visit a friend who had sent for him on urgent 
business, and he took leave of me very affection- 
ately. Surely your foolish conduct has not pro- 
duced a quarrel between Sir Francis and Mr. 
Carlton r 

" I don't know, I'm sure !" cried my wife, 
wringing her hands ; « there was nothing said or 
done by me that ought to have made them quarrel. 
But Mr. Carlton was dreadfully cross, and with 
such a shocking fancy in his head, if he met Sir 
Francis, he might. But I'm sure I don't know 
anything about it. I only know that he has 
not returned home, nor written so much as a line 
to me." 

Lady Strafford's face assumed an expression of 
terror. 

" They are both absent from home at the same 
time," she muttered to herself ; " under the cir- 
cumstances there can be but one explanation of 
this — a duel has been arranged." 



"« 
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^' Oh ! Lady Strafford, don't break my heart T 
exclaimed her friend, piteously, as she clasped her 
hands, her cheeks streaming with tears. " Don't 
say that I caused them to quarrel! — don't say 
that I induced them to attempt to kill each other !" 

Lady Strafford took no notice of her appeal. 
She was absorbed in her own painful thoughts, and 
trying to think what she ought to do. 

Presently she rang the bell. 

" Order the carriage immediately I" she cried. 

The footman disappeared almost as quickly as 
he had entered, his scared look betraying his con- 
sciousness of the evil impending over the house. 

" You don't think Mr. Carlton is in any danger, 
do you, Lady Strafford?" 

^' It is impossible to say," repKed her ladyship, 
curtly ; " a hot-headed young man who makes a 
deadly quarrel out of the folly of his wife, can 
scarcely help being in danger." 

This reply did not give any consolation to her 
friend, nor was it intended to do so. Lady 
Strafford was in no humour to be conciliatory. 
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The case had assumed in her eyes an infinitely 
graver complexion. She could not be in the 
slightest degree solicitous about me. Indeed, I 
have very little doubt that she would have thought 
any amount of injury I might receive, no more 
than I had merited ; but she could not contemplate 
with patience the idea that her husband might be 
the sufferer or the victim. 

The thought that Sir Francis had not only 
been drawn into a scandal which was likely to be 
as great a source of annoyance to him as to her, 
but had been forced into a duel which might maim 
him for Uf e, or, as probably, render her a widow, 
was intolerable ; therefore her ladyship was in no 
amicable state of mind, as she hurried into an 
adjoining room, and in an incredibly short time, 
hurried back, equipped for a carriage drive, 
leaving her distressed friend, without the slightest 
sympathy, to her own bitter reflections. 

" Dear Lady Strafford," the latter cried at last, 
"I did not know Mr. Carlton was the least 
jealous." 
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'^ Then you ought to have known it/' was the 
reply. 

" I did not think there was any harm in Sir 
Francis seeing me home." 

" I hope, Mrs. Carlton, that you see it now. The 
death of your husband or of mine may be the 
result." 

My poor wife again sunk her streaming face 
upon her hands, and cried convulsively. 

" Oh ! here is the carriage," observed her friend, 
who was near the window. " You can stay here, 
Mrs. Carlton, till you feel sufficiently recovered to 
return home. I am going to the police office, to 
see if there is a possibility of my being in time to 
prevent the foolish business having a fatal issue." 

Without taking any further notice of the occu- 
pant of the sofa. Lady Strafford walked hurriedly 
out of the room. She voted her friend a danger- 
ous acquaintance, and determined to drop her at 
the first favourable opportunity, let what might 
come of her present imprudence. 

As she proceeded downstairs, she thought over 
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her resolution to apply to a magistrate for advice, 
fully satisfied that it was the only proper step she 
could take. She had read of duels having been 
stopped by arresting the principals before the hos- 
tile meeting could take place, and binding them 
over to keep the peace to each other, and she 
roused herself up with the hope that she might be 
in time to do this. 

So profoundly absorbed was she in the pursuit 
of this idea, that she was unconscious of an unusual 
stir in the ground floor, till she descended to the 
landing, when a spectacle presented itself which 
for several seconds seemed to deprive her of sen- 
sation. 

Coming along the hall towards the foot of the 
stairs were several men, carrying with extraordinaiy 
care a heavy burthen. As she dimly discerned the 
figure. Lady Strafford was convinced that it was a 
corpse ; and as she heard some one giving direc- 
tions for the bearers to proceed up-stairs, there 
could be no doubt on her mind that it was the dead 
body of her husband. 
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A piercing shriek resonnded through the house^ 
and she sank on the floor in a swoon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" She disappeared and left me dark ; I waked — 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss." 

Milton. 

On arriving at Paris, my first thought was to in- 
quire if any letters had arrived for me. There 
was one from Mr. Rivers in answer to mine. He 
was still naturally dreadfully afflicted, and little 
reconciled to the loss of a daughter so sincerely 
loved. Poor man ! I felt certain that his grief 
must have been of no ordinary kind. As he had 
loved, so would he grieve. 

He applauded my design of travelling in search 
of information, and regretted that he could not 
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come and assist me, his health being inadequate to 
any such exertion ; indeed he assured me he had 
been for some time confined to his bed. 

Although I had nothing satisfactory to tell him, 
I wrote off at once an account of my recent travels, 
telling him that I was about to start again on 
another tour, which I trusted would be more suc- 
cessful. 

There was a short kind note from Alphonse 
Mercier, my Clermont friend, informing me that 
he had heard from the brethren to whom he had 
written, but without gaining any clue to my mystery. 
He had again written, he said, to some relations of 
his in the south of France, as well as to others who 
lived near Nancy. He told me not to be discour- 
aged by my want of success, nor relax my efforts 
in pursuing the inquiry, promising all the assists 
ance in his power. I wrote and thanked him, and 
informed the worthy man of my proposed route. 

Having paid Andr6 for the last journey, I asked 
him if he felt disposed to continue to me the ser- 
vices of his driving, his carriages and horses. He 
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replied instantaneously that he was ready to drive 
me for the rest of my life. 

Two days after my arrival in Paris, I made a 
fresh start. As on the last occasion when I quitted 
this gay city, the day was bright and fine. The 
sun, which, for two or three days before, had re- 
fused to show itself, seemed to shine forth with 
more splendour after its long retirement from 
public view, imparting extraordinary radiance to 
everybody and everything around, and appearing, 
as it were, to smile upon my undertaking. 

A little Savoyard organ-boy was extracting a 
melody of a very lively nature from his mahogany 
box, close to the hotel-door, as I passed through it 
about to enter my carriage ; and the hotel-keeper's 
daughter came from her office to honour me with 
an amiable "bon voyage," hoping, with a most fasci- 
nating look, that I should soon return to Paris. 

In spite of all this, I was miserable at heart. 
So long as we were still threading our way along 
crowded streets and thoroughfares, I was more or 
less lured away from my thoughts, and involun- 
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tarily interested, as one cannot help being, by the 
various scenes that meet one's eye ; but when, after 
crossing the river and the series of canals which 
connect Paris with the country, we were at length 
outside the town, and in possession of a wide road, 
no longer disputed by a throng of miscellaneous 
vehicles, I felt myself relapsing into that state of 
despondency which had accompanied me during so 
long a portion of my last tour. 

Conscience would never let me alone, and re- 
fused to make peace with me. I had spilt inno- 
cent blood ; I had made two persons unhappy, and 
had been the cause of my wife's death. 

Often when I went to introduce myself to some 
village cur6, and told my oft-repeated tale, and 
asked for information, I was received with sus- 
picion and incredulity. I was obliged to submit 
to be cross-questioned by those who disbelieved my 
story ; called upon to show my passport, interro- 
gated as to the creed I professed, and regarded as 
an intruder, if I presented myself at a moment 
when some insignificant member of the French 

h2 
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clergy was in the habit of denying himself to all 
comers, and instead of being civily answered, I 
was informed, in the most disagreeable way, that 
" nothing of the sort happened here," or referred 
to the cemetery, where everybody's name was 
inscribed over his tomb. 

But I had determined not to be discouraged, 
and to go through every persecution which might 
arise in the performance of the duty I had im- 
posed upon myself. 

Asni^res was the first place at which I stopped 
in this my second journey from Paris. I could 
not help being struck with its beauty as I passed 
through it. It had not then become what it is 
in these days the *^ Richmond" of the French 
metropolis, to which the gay Parisian repairs, with 
a view of enjoying a few hours recreation and 
a sumptuous repast, in company with his chere 
amie. The attractions of the locality were then 
much the same as they are now. The banks of 
the rapidly running river were just as pretty, 
picturesque villas had ahready been erected, and 
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the woods were as shady and pleasant, only they 
had not become fashionable, and the variety- 
loving pleasure-seeker had as yet withheld his 
patronage. 

Having failed to get any sort of information 
here, I proceeded onwards through a fertile 
country, interspersed with small and homely- 
looking villages, till I came to Mantes, a town 
of sufficient importance to be a sous prefecture ; 
and as the *heat had been great throughout 
the day, and Andr6 declared that his horses were 
tired, I determined to stay here for the night, 
very much to my driver^s satisfaction, as he 
could not bear putting up at the inns of small 
towns when he said that his horses were badly 
treated, though of course he really meant that he 
was himself the sufferer. 

We drove to the best hotel in the town, whose 
antlered ensign indicated to the world that its 
name was Le Grand Oerf. A little Frenchman, 
of a very plethoric-looking countenance, dressed in 
a brown holland suit, and without a hat, came to the 
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door to receive me. He was a most extraordinary 
specimen of humanity, having apparently an un- 
manageable twitch perpetually travelling about 
from one extremity of his frame to another. It 
was just as if a large lump of quicksilver had 
escaped from some thermometer-maker^s shop, 
and had taken refuge within his frame. 

He could not get through the briefest sen- 
tence without either catching up one or other of 
his legs, as if a sinew had suddenly given way ; or 
raising his arm from his side half way up to his 
chin, as if he had received a sudden electric shock ; 
or blinking his eyes, as if a pair of flies had simul- 
taneously flown into them ; or working his jaws 
together, as if he were masticating the air; or 
turning his head sharply round one way or the 
other, at the peril of ricking his neck. 

He was as thin as a lath — ^probably the result 
of his so seldom being, even for an instant, in a 
state of tranquiUity. He had a red face and black 
hair ; his features bore a decided impress of acute- 
ness about them, his eyes, nose, and teeth, looking 
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as sharp as those of a full-grown fox. Not a dis- 
agreeable-looking fox though, be it understood; 
on the contrary, it would have been unjust to 
have likened him to anything but a most good- 
tempered, good-natured, amiable sort of fox, that 
it would take a good deal to ruffle. 

Monsieur Renard (for it is more civil to talk of 
him by his right name) came hopping down the 
steps of the hotel to welcome me directly the 
carriage stopped, and before I was quite safely 
upon terra firma, began asking me whether I would 
(right leg up) like to be shown at once (left arm 
raised) to my room, or go into the salon — at the 
end of which sentence he began blinking at me at 
express-train speed, never ceasing till I had ex- 
pressed myself in favour of retirement. 

" Bien, Bien," he exclaimed, twitching his head 
violently on one side, which exertion was suc- 
ceeded by some most rapid arm movement, con- 
tinuing till it became the leg^s turn to do duty. 

I was very glad indeed to get out of the reach 
of this sensation hotel-keeper^ It was so 
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disagreeable to be obliged to witness the St. 
Yitus's dance action that seemed to hare taken 
entire posession of him. 

I was not treated the least as a great man at the 
Grand Cerf . There was no fuss made with me as at 
the Sword at Clermont ; I was put into the second 
floor room^ and it was not till after I had been at 
the hotel upwards of an hour that an under-waiter 
came to ask me if I was going to take any refresh- 
ment. I could not think what I had done to 
deserve such inattention and neglect of customary 
civility, but I was presently enlightened. Andr6 
came puffing up to my room, beseeching me to 
look out of the window, if I wanted to see some- 
thing magnificent. 

It was an infantry regiment on their march to 
Paris, home from foreign service. They had 
arrived at Havre two or three days ago, and were 
making such a sensation throughout their triumph- 
ant march from the sea-coast to the metropolis, as 
such things always did and always will occasion in 
France. 
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" Oh ! look at the beautiful soldiers !" exclaimed 
Andr^9 stuffing his wide frame as far out of that 
of one of the windows of my room as he could get 
it. He was as full of martial ardour, though he 
was only a proprietor of job horses, as any young 
lady who has ever run away from school to become 
a vivandiere. 

He showed his sympathy with the braves sol- 
datSj not by roaring out a good honest cheer, as 
Englishmen would have done, but by " agitating 
his pockethandkerchief/' as he called it. French- 
men, however, are not so fond of giving vent to 
their feelings of approbation by a chorus of 
hurrahs, as we Englishmen are. I once saw two 
Frenchmen looking on, as a wild body of the 
British public was engaged in mobbing the winner 
of the Derby, just after the race was over. The 
people were brandishing their hats in the air, and 
indulging in the wildest demonstrations of delight. 

As soon as their lungs were exhausted, I heard 
one Frenchman remark to the other, "What a pity 
they are not attached to the cathedral service at 
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Notre Dame. They would make charming cho- 
risters !" 

The reason I had been so neglected in the hotel 
was, that the officers of ; the marching regiment 
were going to be billeted here; and after the 
soldiers had been dismissed to their several quar- 
ters for the night, in they came, making a terrible 
noise, by tramping all over the establishment, 
hallooing to each other. The uproar they created 
was insupportable. 

For about two hours hardly anything was to be 
heard all over the passages but Achilles shouting for 
Hector, Caesar for Pompey, Hercule for Hannibal, 
Victor for Dagobert, and so on. They dined just 
below me, and made such a noise laughing and 
talking together, even during the first part of the 
repast, that it was quite overpowering ; but when 
they came to discuss, towards the end of the meal, 
some champagne, which the twitching landlord had 
sent up with his compliments, begging them to 
accept it from him, a humble child of "France 
reconnaissante," for their valorous deeds, then 
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Achilles and Hector, and Caesar and Hercules, &c.y 
began to get so painfully boisterous, that I only 
wished the divine Bellona would drop down for an 
instant, and restore these classical but carousing 
warriors to order. 

It was quite late in the evening before I could 
get anything to eat. At any other day that I might 
have arrived here, probably I should have been 
treated with all the dignity of an English milord, 
as I should doubtless have been considered'; but as 
it was, I was a nonentity — completely put in the 
shade by these military luminaries. 

Being very tired, after a long journey in the 
heat of the day, I retired to bed in pretty good 
time; but sleep was impossible. Far into the night 
was prolonged the noisy symposium which was 
taking place just below me. Songs and choruses 
followed each other in such extraordinary quick suc- 
cession, that a poor tired traveller like myself had 
no time to fall off to sleep during the intervals 
between them. 

Of course it would have been useless to have 
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made any complaint. The good people of Mantes 
had too seldom the opportunity of welcoming such 
heroes as these^ to dream of restraining their ani- 
mation. 

The floor that separated me from them was so 
deficient in thickness, that I was compelled to hear 
almost all the words of their songs. Some were 
gay, some sentimental; some were regular gar- 
rison songs, some were drawing-room ones, hut 
each was just as disagreeable to me as the other. 
Had I not been so wretched in mind, I would have 
been weU enough amused, but in my present state, 
enjoyment was impossible. 

At length, to my immense relief, I heard chairs 
pushed ominously back, and a general move made. 
The brave men dispersed all over the hotel, to 
rooms prepared for them. A great deal of tumbling 
about took place in the passages, much to the 
amusement of those who were able to walk straight. 
One of them I distinctly heard coming down head 
foremost on the staircase. It was poor Hector — ^he 
was very far gone indeed, and like his ancient 
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namesake, had to be dragged along. He was de- 
posited in the chamber adjoining mine, and his 
companions left him to sleep off the effects of the 
evening. At last there was something like peace 
and quiet established throughout the hotel. 

I had been up very early in the morning. I 
had several letters to write before starting from 
Paris, and had been compelled to take several 
cross-country walks to cure's villas, leaving my car- 
riage in the high road during the day. 

Often had I lain awake night after night, pon- 
dering over my afflictions, unable to shake off the 
load of remorse that oppressed me. Then every 
now and then Nature would declare herself com- 
pletely exhausted, and it would have been the most 
difficult thing in the world to have kept myself 
from sleeping. 

So it was with me on this night. For many 
previous ones I had hardly closed my eyes at all. 
Now, as soon as the military disturbance was hushed, 
I fell fast asleep, and doubtless should have con- 
tinued in that state for many hours, had I not been 
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suddenly disturbed in a most disagreeable and un* 
expected way. 

I found a man standing by my bed-si(^e, puUing 
me by the ear, and exclaiming, " Wake up, idle 
one, we shall be going without you, — ^you will be 
* joliment' late, brigand that you are 1" 

I was at first so dead tired, that I did not wake 
up and see what was the matter, or listen to what 
was being said. I simply turned round and tried 
to slumber again. However, my visitor pulled so 
resolutely at my ear, and repeated his admonitory 
language so audibly, that I was at last thoroughly 
roused, and looked round. 

I had never seen my friend in my life before ! 
Nor he me ! It was Achilles come to look up 
Hector, and had entered the wrong chamber. He 
apologised most sincerely when he discovered his 
mistake, and explained his error to me directly. 
But the mischief was done. I could not get to 
sleep again for the life of me. Tiresome soldiers ! 
I wished them at Halifax — ^anywhere out of my 
hearing. 
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It was still extremely early when they took their 
departure. There was bugleing to an awful degree, 
and the call to arms could not but be heard all over 
the town before they were really gone. 

I never remember passing a more uncomfortable 
night than I did at Mantes, and certainly never 
wish for such another. I fdt, when I rose in the 
morning, quite unfitted for the day's duty before 
me. It was too late the afternoon before to take 
any step on arriving ; but, knocked up as I felt 
myself, I determined not to leave the town till I 
had ascertained whether or not Mantes had been 
the scene of my poor wife's misery. 

Immediately after breakfast I sallied forth into 
the street, and happening to see a priest just in 
front of me, in the act of entering what I rightly 
concluded his own door, I overtook him, and asked 
the liberty of a few words with him. 

'^ Come in, come," said he, looking at me from 
head to foot in the most matter-of-fact way, and as 
if he were endeavouring to guess what I could be 
wanting with him. 
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I accepted his invitation, and followed liim into 
the house. 

" Now then, Monsieur," he began, as soon as he 
had got me into his room, " what can I do for 
jou?" and again he stared as if he would look 
through me. 

I made that oft-repeated statement and inquiry. 

" Ah ! ah !" exclaimed the priest, rubbing his 
'hands together as soon as I had done speaking. 
*^ Nothing of the sort has happened here ; but as 
you are apparently a foreigner, I daresay " (here 
he hesitated, and went cautiously forward), 
" we . . . might manage . . . it . . . for . . . you " 
(hemming and hawing) " for a consideration." 

I was at a loss to understand his meaning, and 
half feared he must be out of his senses. 

" I beg pardon," I observed ; " I do not quite 
comprehend your last proposal." 

" Come, come," he replied, jerking his head on 
one side, " let us undierstand each other. I think 
I may say that I understand you, and I have only 
to add that if you really want my assistance, and 
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are prepared to pay for it, why, I " . . . (humming 
and hawing again) « I am your man." 

I didn't half like this ofiF-hand proposition of be- 
coming my property, but he might know some- 
thing. So I answered him, that if he could give 
me the only assistance I required, he should be well 
paid. 

"Ah, that's something like business," he ex- 
claimed ; " but still if you won't go straight to the 
point, shall I do it for you ?" 

*^What an extraordinary man!" I thought; 
** what can he be driving at ?" I begged him to 
go as straight as he liked, and to delay no longer 
in speaking out, assuring him that he might rely 
npon me. 

"Well, then, young man," he continued, "I 
think I understand your game. It is very impoi^ 
tant to you to get authentic information that your 
wife is dead. Is it not so ?" 

"It is," I replied. 

" Very well," said he, "I understand you" (and 
he began to look more knowing and cunning than 
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he had yet done), " you want to prove that your 
wife is dead. She may be or she may not ; but if 
you will give me five hundred francs, I am pre- 

pared to swear that she died here, and that I buried 
her ; and then, probably, you will be able to gain 
your point, and get her fortune — ^am I right, young 
man ?" 

Long before the villain had got to the end of his 
speech, I had begun meditating in my mind what 
I should do with him. Should I rush forward and 
knock him downt No, that was a course the 
French law would probably teach me did not pay 
for adopting. Should I make use of the strongest 
French language that I knew, and insinuate that 
he was a villain? No. A moment's calm reflection 
told me that this also might be expensive. 1 did 
what I believe was the most sensible thing I could 
have done ; which was, to bid him good morning 
and take my departure. 

Having met with nothing but disagreeables, it 
is not to be wondered at that I was anxious to 
leave the unpleasant town of Mantes. Directly I 
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returned to the hotel, I rang the bell and ordered 
my bill and my carriage. The former was speedily 
brought up. As I was paying it, the waiter, who 
was very much more inclined to be talkative than 
he had been the day before, when he had had so 
many valiant defenders of his country to look 
after, said — 

*^ I hope that Monsieur has seen the grand pic- 
ture," he observed to me. 

" What grand picture f I asked. 

" Ah, it seems Monsieur has not seen it," he con- 
tinued. *' It belongs to Monsieur Kenard, and he 
shows it to everybody ; he is very proud of it." 

" What is the subject ?" I demanded. 

" Ah, it is very pretty," he replied. " They call 
it a Venus ; and Monsieur Renard pretends it is by 
Titian, but entre nousy it is the work of a butcher^s 
son at Mantes, and Monsieur Eenard bought it at 
an auction-room years back." 

I always liked to see everything that was to be 
seen at every place I stopped, if it were possible, 
particularly pictures ; but if the waiter was right, 

I 2 
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this one was scarce worth seeing^ although a re- 
puted Titian. 

As I was going downstairs, on my way to my 
carriage, who should I meet on the first floor land- 
ing but Monsieur Benard himself. He began 
bowing and twitching, and blinking and scraping, 
in his usual way; but then he had nobody 
else left in the hotel now to claim his affability. 
The officers were all gone. I was the only 
guest, and he determined to make the most of me. 

" I hope that you are not " (left leg drawn up) 
"really going to leave us so soon, Monsieur" (blink, 
blink, blink.) 

I told him that I was on the point of departure. 

"Oh, I am dreadfully sorry," and with his 
right arm he dealt himself a fearful blow on the 
chest, which ail-but knocked him backwards. 

" I hear," said I, " that you have a valuable pic- 
ture in the hotel. I am so sorry that I have not 
seen it." 

" Ah, I am also very sorry," he replied (and the 
legs and arms and eyes worked away in a most in* 
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dustrions way.) " I should have had great pleasure" 
(here his chin went suddenly round where the nape 
of his neck ought to have been) "in showing you my 
picture, but unfortunately " (blink, blink, blink) 
*• my wife has got a cold, and is in bed in the room 
where the picture is." (Another all but fatal blow 
on the chest from the same arm). 

There was a door left slightly open close to the 
spot where we were standing conversing. No 
sooner had Monsieur Benard finished his last sen- 
tence, than a female's voice was distinctly heard call- 
ing out, " Oh, but the gentleman can come in and 
see the picture if he will only promise faithfully 
not to look towards the bed where I am." 

*^ Ah, that's very amiable, indeed," I remarked, 
turning towards Monsieur Kenard. 

He looked stern as a mastiff, then suddenly ex- 
erting an irresistible influence over that of the St. 
Vitus's dance, he became perfectly steady, and in 
the most serious way addressed me thus — 

"If Monsieur goes in to see the picture, 
he must promise faithfully, otherwise," he con- 
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tinued, drawing himself up as high as he could, 
" he will have to answer before me ! ! " 

I promised to act as he stipulated, whereupon 
he opened the door and let himself backwards into 
the room, followed by myself, upon whom he kept 
the strictest watch, lest my eyes should wander on 
to forbidden ground. 

I had the opportunity of seeing the wonderful 
picture, which I did not think wonderful at all ; 
and even if I had, this was really such a case of 
sight-seeing under diiBSculties (for Monsieur Benard 
looked so fierce all the time it lasted), that it was 
quite a relief when it was over. But the control 
that he had exercised over his contortions during the 
interval this very private view lasted, was not des- 
tined to continue. No sooner had we quitted the 
room, than the unruly legs, vicious arms, electric 
eyes, and twisted chin, began vicing with each other 
as to which should be most refractory. Which of 
them, however, gained the mastery, I am unable to 
say ; for on seeing, directly I quitted the dangerous 
room, that he was again set agoing, I wished him 
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as hasty a good morning as I could, proceeded down- 
stairs, and was quickly safe in my carriage. 

I omitted to mention in a previous chapter that, 
during the short time I was at Boulogne, I ob- 
served a man, whom I met walking slowly along 
the street, caressing his moustache. Not that 
there was anything peculiar in this, because you 
see so many men doing the same thing, but I could 
not help remembering that I had noticed that 
man doing the same thing at Clermont, where the 
reader may remember I passed the first night 
after quitting Paris the first time. I also saw him 
at Arras, and then afterwards at Calais. When I 
again came across him at Boulogne, I must confess 
I felt somewhat surprised, perhaps a little uneasy, 
which was rather foolish. He was probably only 
a commercial man from Paris, going round the 
country, and stopping at these towns, where he 
was in the habit of taking orders, or transacting 
business. 

Curiously enough, on my return to Paris the 
first time, I met the man again in the street. He 
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was dressed in black, and, judging from his sharp 
black eye, moustache, the way he wore his hair, 
and by the entire cut of his jib, there was 
no doubt that he was a Frenchman. He never 
seemed to take any notice of me, and I didn't know 
whether he remembered me again each time we 
met. 

While travelling on the Continent, it is, as every- 
body knows, such a common thing to be continu- 
ally meeting the same people. If you cross over, 
in the month of July or August, from Dover to 
Calais, or Folkestone to Boulogne, with a view of 
taking a tour through Switzerland, or doing the 
Rhine, or any other route favoured by Englishmen 
in the way these two are travelled especially, ten 
to one but that several of those who crossed over 
with you in the steamboat will stumble across you 
fifty times in the course of your wanderings, either 
on the top of the Kigi, in the valley of the Khone, 
on the lake of Geneva, at Mayence, Wiesbaden, 
or some such place. 

One thinks nothing of it, and while journeying in 
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France it is such a common thing to meet shoals 
of travellers in all the provincial towns, going 
aboat for the good of the commercial houses 
they belong to, that I thought there was nothing , 
very strange in my continually coming across my 
friend as I had done. 

I had often met these sort of men, and fre- 
quently got into conversation with some of them 
whom I had found very sociable and full of infor- 
mation. Living as they appeared to do on loco- 
motion, they were glad to meet people inclined to 
talk, as a Frenchman generally is if you take him 
whilst he is in the humour, or go the right way to 
work ; but, as they seldom begin to talk to you 
first, people are apt to imagine that they are little 
disposed to fraternise. 

From Mantes I journeyed slowly on from village 
to village, with no success, till I came to Eouen, 
where, in order to do my duty thoroughly, I had 
to stay three or four days. There were priests 
here without end, and I did not feel satisfied that I 
had devoted sufficient time and trouble to so im- 
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portant a place till I had visited at least the greater 
part of them. 

I gathered not the smallest tittle of information 
between Eouen and Havre, nor can I report any 
advantage gained from making the journey I did 
from the latter place to Dieppe, or from there back 
by a different route to Bouen. It seemed as if 
the further I went, the more distant 1 was from 
discovery. 

I had now carefully searched every likely spot 
on or near to the two principal routes from Eng- 
land to France. Where should I turn my foot- 
steps next I Where should I re-commence seek- 
ing for the dead amongst the living! I knew 
not! There were times when I had lost all hope. 
Sometimes I doubted the event having really taken 
place as it was shown, choosing rather to regard it 
as one of those unfathomable mysteries that defy 
the resources of man, which time alone can bring 
to light ; but then a voice would whisper to me — 
"Persevere! persevere!" Suddenly my energy 
would acquire fresh strength. In a moment I had 
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ceased to waver, and my old resolution was once 
more firmly in the ascendant. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" Oh, hateful error, melancholy's child ; 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not?" 

Shakespeabe, 



In spite of my resolution, I cannot say that I re- 
turned to Paris with unabated confidence in the 
future. They say, " Sperat inf estis bene prepara^ 
turn pectus." I suppose I ought to have been 
" prepared " to hope through every difficulty when 
I first commenced my task, and to have confidence 
even when my chance of success looked hopeless* 

There was, it is true, one contingency that I 
was still sanguine enough to look forward to, as I 
drew near to the termination of my wanderings, and 
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that was, that I might possibly find letters which 
would throw some light upon the darkness I had 
unsuccessfully for many weeks been endeavouring 
to penetrate. But on my arrival in the French 
capital, this ray of hope proved to be delusive. 
All I found was another communication from Mr. 
Rivers, giving no sort of information respecting 
her who was so mysteriously lost ; but one part of 
his letter I could not help reading with much pain. 
The loss he had sustained had had so serious an 
effect upon him that he had been unable to leave 
his room for the last month. 

" I fear," he vn'ote, '^ that I shall never be again 
what I was. It may please God to restore me 
some portion of my former good health, but I feel 
that the blow which this terrible bereavement has 
been to me, I can never hope to get over. Heaven 
only knows the love I felt for that dear child. She 
was my only pride. What are riches, and all the 
worldly advantage with which I am surrounded, 
now that I am to see her no more ? I cannot tear 
her memory from my mind. 
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" Your reply to my first letter was the painful 
extinction of my last hope. I loved to delude my- 
self into believing that you might still be able to 
contradict the statement which I had received 
anonymously, though I could hardly imagine that 
any one could have been unfeeling enough to 
torture A parent by announcing the death of his 
child, when such was not the case. I wish that I 
could take some step to ascertain all the particu- 
lars. It grieves me more than I can say to be 
compelled, by bodily affliction, to remain inactive. 

" For the sake of your poor wife's parents, Mr. 
Carlton, I entreat you, leave no stone unturned to 
explain this mystery. Spare no expense. I wUl 
pay anything, even to the half of my fortune, to 
arrive at the truth, even though this should be worse 
than we can imagine. 

- " Day after day I watch for the arrival of the 
post with childish impatience, ever hoping that I 
may find a letter from you, to tell me that you 
have found her — that she is yet alive. Let me 
know, I repeat, the worst ; do not scruple to tell 
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me all, however heartrending it may be, as soon as 
you have learnt it. Pray write soon." 

Alas ! I seemed destined to bring trouble upon 
all those with whom I came in contact. How Mr. 
Rivers must now be regretting the day when his 
daughter first made my acquaintance ! What 
good cause Lady StrafiFord had for repenting the 
moment when I was first presented to her ! 

The only memorable act to which I could look 
back in my past life, was my rescue of Clara 
Hindley. I had proved myself a sort of bHe noire 
to everyone I met. Had it not been for me, poor 
Bosie Acton would never have broken her arm. 
I could not disguise from myself that I had ^een a 
great cause of trouble to my own father. Even 
in the fair Middleton*s eyes, I must be regarded 
as an unprofitable acquaintance. There was only 
poor Andr^, my coachman, who, I believe, really 
liked me ; but while in his dormant state, proceed- 
ing along some narrow lane, on hillocks covered 
with wild herbage (for I sometimes made him 
take such rugged by-roads, if they happened to 
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lead to priests' houses, or cemeteries) he might be 
jerked out upon the hard dry turf, and so get a 
blow from which he might never recover. 

I found a short note from Alphonse Mercier, 
affording me no real information ; but I could see, 
from the contents, that he had been giving him- 
self much trouble in my behalf. He mentioned 
to me that he had heard from his friends, who 
were related to the Bishop of Bheims, that that 
personage was just come to Paris, and thinking 
that he might be able to give me some assistance, 
he very kindly gave me a letter of introduction. 

I determined to avail myself of it, and although 
I happened to know that this prelate was not well- 
disposed to the existing government of France, I 
thought that if I could get his written sanction, it 
might be a means of making more amiable such of 
the priesthood as had the power to assist me. 

The only other letter was from my father, to 
whom I had written as soon sua I was capable 
of directing a pen. He expressed himself as 
dreadfully grieved at what had taken place, but 
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much relieved on hearing from me. He informed 
me that the sensation which my duel had caused 
had already nearly subsided; and that owing to 
Sir Francis Strafford and his friends having a 
great deal of influence with the government, the 
matter had been hushed up as much as possible ; 
adding, that there was no probability of my being 
arrested upon the charge of manslaughter, or any- 
thing of that kind. The seconds had been called 
upon to give an account of the transaction ; both 
agreed entirely in their evidence, and it was gene- 
rally understood that no further steps would be 
taken. 

My father was ignorant of my wife'6 death. I 
lost no time in making him fully acquainted with 
the state of the case, and of my present enter- 
prise. 

Having explored the two great northern routes, 
I was at a loss in which direction now to turn my 
attention. After consulting the map, and calcu- 
lating every chance, I came to the conclusion that 
the best thing I could do would be still to bear 
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towards the east, and, leaving Paris, to make a 
circuit, of which the following was the pro- 
gramme : 

From Paris consecutively to Evreux, Lisieux, 
Caen, Bajeau, Coutances, Avranches, Dinan, 
Eeames, Laval, Alen9on, Chartres. This was an 
undertaking which would occupy me six weeks or 
two months, if I hurried ever so fast through it ; 
but I determined to perform this journey more lei- 
surely than its predecessors. 

It was out of the beaten track of travellers; 
moreover, the route was completely unknown to 
me, unlike those I had already taken, every step of 
which I seemed conversant with, from having so 
often journeyed by them. 

Having made up my mind to carry out my pro- 
ject, it was of little use to think of doing it by 
halves. My search was now about to be extended 
over a large tract of land, and would take in a vast 
number of towns accessible to anyone who might 
have selected the Southampton, Jersey, and St. 
Male line of packets from England ; consequently 
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I thought there was a greater chance of success to 
be expected from this tour than from any subse- 
quent one I might take in hand. It included a 
considerable tract of land, but a mere nothing com- 
pared to the rest of France. The truth-telling 
map indicated a space it seemed idle to expect one 
could ever hope thoroughly to explore ! 

Some of the distant parts in the far west, and 
towards the south, I could not help seeing it would 
be folly attempting, even if unsuccessful every* 
where else, for the simple reason that it would have 
been impossible for my wife to have travelled so 
far in the short space of time that must have 
elapsed from her departure from home to the time 
when the information reached England that she had 
died. 

I was sorry to find, on informing Andr6 of my 
next proposed tour, that he would be unable to be 
at my service for three or four days. His horses, 
he declared, were in want of rest. I had in my 
last journey been too hard upon them, and they 
had been decidedly overworked. In three or four 
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(lays^ however^ he thought that they would be ready 
to proceed. 

I was perfectly contented with Andre^ who I 
sometimes fancied, in his own particular way, 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of my enter- 
prise ; sometimes indeed he seemed quite excited as 
we approached fresh towns and villages^ which he 
thought likely to be productive of information — 
in fact I believe he took quite an interest in the 
search that I was prosecuting with such ardour. 

I determined^ therefore^ to wait till his horses 
were fit to start upon this extensive tour, and in 
the meantime go and find out if the Bishop of 
Bhcims was still in Paris, and also read up all the 
guide books descriptive of the country in which 
I was about to travel. 

Having finished writing my letters, I sallied 
forth one afternoon, and went on foot to the Hdtel 
Louvois, the address of the reverend prelate. He 
had not yet left Paris, moreover he was at home 
and disengaged. I presented myself and my letter 
of introduction to him, and found him veiy civil 
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indeed ; and althongh he had not heard of any 
event like the one I described as having occurred 
in his diocese — ^upon the hope of which I had cer- 
tainly not much coanted — ^yet he very good- 
natnredly gave me the written authority to take 
every reasonable step calcidated to aid my disco- 
veiy, and requested and required all ministers of 
the church within his jurisdiction to give me all the 
information in their power which might conduce to 
the success of my undertaking. 

He seemed a good-hearted man^ sympathised sin- 
cerely with me when I revealed my story to him, 
and though rather suspicious at first as to the 
object of my visit, yet when he had seen the letter 
I brought for him, his manner altered directly, and 
the reserve with^ which he greeted me disappeared 
at once. 

I could not help thinking, also, that he looked 
rather nervous when I entered his room, giving 
me a most searching look, as if he was not alto- 
gether satisfied with my appearance ; and I was 
quick enough to see, as I came in, that he was 
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thrusting into his breast-pocket some paper or 
papers that he evidently wished to conceal ; but this 
didn't concern me. 

On leaving the HStel, I went up the Rue Riche- 
lieu, and strolled listlessly along the Boulevard. I 
was, however, totally regardless of the continuous 
string of pedestrians and carriages passing and re- 
passing ; in fact, not knowing why I was there at 
all, where I was now so thoroughly out of place, 
only I suppose I was unaccountably drawn there 
by the magnetic influence of that fashionable pave- 
ment which in days gone by used to lure me to it, 
as it did apparently everybody ; and now, though 
my thoughts were far away, I found myself uncon- 
sciously wandering up the broad highway so much 
patronised by loungers and visitors. 

I had not advanced very many paces along the 
Boulevard des Italiens, when I felt myself sud- 
denly touched upon the shoulder in an ominous 
way. I looked round, and saw the sternest of 
gendarme close to my right elbow, and on the 
other side of me, in most disagreeable proximity. 
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who should I see but the ubiquitous individual 
whom I had met at Clermont, Arras, Boulogne, 
&c. 

Before I had been permitted a moment to collect 
my thoughts, or ask a question, feeling that to 
make any resistance would be madness, I was forced 
on one side, and compelled to enter a fiacre, to the 
driver of which I had the satisfactory pleasure of 
hearing the gendarmes say, "To the Prefecture!" 

All my questions as we drove along as to why I 
had been arrested, what I was accused of having 
done, were met with a determined silence on the 
part of my captors. When I entreated for some 
sort of explanation, the only notice taken of my 
appeal was a shake of the head from one or other 
of the two men, significative that my curiosity would 
not be satisfied. 

I felt dreadfully uneasy as to my situation, I 
must admit, knowing as I did the unceremonious 
way people were often hurried off to this dreaded 
prison, the very name of which was to me sugges- 
tive of the rack and torture, although I knew per- 
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f ectly well that I was innocent of any conspiracy, 
or offence of any kind. It would be superfluous 
for me to bring forward examples of cases of poor 
wretches who had been carried away before me, 
falsely suspected, and then unjustly and cruelly 
punished for crimes in which they had had no par- 
ticlpation. 

I always had had a horror of getting into dis- 
turbances of any kind in France, and had always 
carefully avoided language that might be deemed 
seditious. It is true that the Bastile was de- 
stroyed, and stat« prisoners were now no longer 
guillotined unheard; still I could not help feel- 
ing that my position was not pleasant, and I was 
far from comfortable, unable as I was to see 
through the mystery of my arrest. 

On arriving at the outer gate of the Prefecture, 
the fiacre was brought to a stand-still, and I 
alighted in company with my two attendants. Of 
course the fact of a gendarme alighting from a 
vehicle with a prisoner was the signal for all the 
idlers and the curious to rush forward, and catch a 
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glimpse, if possible, of the offender. Before we 
had time to pass through the gate, a crowd of 
at least twenty people had collected on the pave- 
ment, looking on me, perhaps, as the inventor of 
a new infernal machine, or some such daring enters 
prise which the vigilance of the police had pre- 
vented. 

I was conveyed through the large court inter- 
vening between the outer gate and that part of the 
building appropriated to the detention of prisoners. 
After passing through a long corridor, and ascend- 
ing several steep flights of steps, we arrived at a 
door, at which the gendarme knocked, and it 
was opened from within. I was shown the way to 
enter by an official wave of the hand in the direc- 
tion of the door on the part of my uniformed 
friend. 

Advancing into the room, I found myself in the 
presence of two extremely disagreeable-looking men, 
in a sort of semi-uniform, smoking dirty pipes. 
They immediately saluted me, and informed me 
that I must undergo the process of being searched, 
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and that any paper found upon me must be de- 
tained. Knowing it was useless to offer anjresist- 
ance, I put myself at the disposal of these gentle- 
men, and thinking that possibly by displaying a 
readiness to show them the only articles I had that 
could be called " papers " — namely, two or three 
letters, one of introduction to the Bishop from 
Alphonse Mercier, and that one which the Bishop 
had given me at my request, — ^I should be adopting 
the plan most likely to disarm suspicion, and con- 
vince them that some error had been made in my 
apprehension, I, of my own accord, gave up to 
them immediately all the manuscript matter I had 
about me. 

They directly unfolded and examined them. 
Those which were from England, and of course 
written in English, they evidently did not under- 
stand, but I believe that that was just the reason 
why they suspected them to be particularly full of 
some dangerous or impeachable matter. They 
seemed to handle these poor innocent epistles as 
cautiously as if they expected that there must be a 
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something unusuallj combustible about the paper 
they were written on, or as if there was danger of 
their suddenly decomposing and turning to fulmi- 
nating powder, if touched too carelessly. But 
when they came to the two letters I have just 
mentioned, from Alphonse Mercier, and read their 
contents, they seemed as if a sudden light had 
burst upon them. They were handed from one 
to the other, backwards and forwards. 

One drew the attention of the other eagerly to 
some particular sentence that he seemed to con- 
sider important; looks were interchanged, the 
meaning of which, one suffering so much under 
mental obscurity as I was, could not in the least 
comprehend. A dumb show of emotion worked 
over their countenances, as they seemed to be en- 
lightened, or to receive confirmation of something 
suspected, which some sentence or other in the 
letter revealed or cleared up ; and after for a long 
time conversing in an under-tone together, and 
pointing out particular passages in these letters to 
each other, that seemed either to take their fancy 
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or displease them more than the rest, one of them^ 
turning towards me, informed me that I must be 
remanded till the next day. 

I begged them in the most civil way to explain 
to me the cause of my capture, and the charge 
laid against me. They shrugged their shoulders, 
and compressed their lips, and looked as severe as 
a pair of Catos, but all I could get from them 
was, 

"Monsieur, we are not authorised to answer 
any questions." 

There was nothing to be done but do as I was 
told, and go where they chose to put me. 

The predicament I was in, was, to say the least 
of it, annoying. What could this detention mean I 
I saw before me a vision of black bread, unfiltered 
Seine water, and a loathsome cell, which I was de- 
termined to make every attempt to avoid. T begged 
to inform them that some mistake, I felt sure, had 
been made ; that I was certain, should they ask 
me half a dozen questions, they would see that 
they had committed some error which I was posi- 
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tive their politeness and sense of justice would im- 
mediately lead them to rectify, 

I then mentioned to them that I had made pre- 
parations to leave Paris the next day on important 
business, and that I should feel extremely obliged 
by their dealing with my case at once, instead of 
delaying it till to-morrow, I declared that I was 
an innocent man, whatever might be the accusa- 
tion upon which I had been arrested, that I could 
confidently refer them to the British ambassador, 
and that I had no doubt of being able to prove to 
their satisfaction that I could not be the person 
they doubtless mistook me for. 

I might as well have saved myself the trouble of ' 
my statement. I could get nothing out of those 
taciturn officials. They remained as silent as 
the benches on which they sat— at least so far as 
granting my request went. They seemed, how- 
ever, to listen most attentively to all I said, and 
shrugged their shoulders when I had done, letting 
me infer what I like from that performance. 

Having whispered together for some minutes 
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after I had done speaking, and then writing some- 
thing on a piece of paper, the spokesman of the 
twain presenting me with it, addressed me most 
politely, thus : 

"Monsieur, we have the honour of presenting 
you with an order to one of the best cells, 
and shall have the pleasure of seeing you to- 
morrow." 

They then both rose, and bowed to me most 
obsequiously. 

I was about to take advantage of the civility, 
and try the effect of a few more words, but on my 
commencing to speak, both rose again, and began 
doing such forced obeisance, and looking so sig- 
nificantly at the door, that no gesture ever yet 
indicated more intelligibly " the way out/' 

At the door I found my friend the gendarme, 
who held his hand out immediately for the order 
which he saw in mine. On perceiving the dis- 
tinction which had been confirmed upon me, 
namely, a dry cell instead of a damp one, a sort 
of distant civility characterised his behaviour to- 
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wards me, for instead of commanding me to 
follow him, he only begged me to do so, and on the 
strength of my having been considered too superior 
for an underground lodging, he actually "mon- 
sieured " me. 

At about five o'clock in the afternoon I found 
myself located in the most wretched and confined 
enclosure that it had ever been my lot to enter. 
Four walls, a narrow barred-up casement, and an 
iron doorway are comfortless-looking things at the 
best of times, but when the only furniture in the 
space which they enclose is a wooden stool and a 
straw mattress, they look ten times more alarming. 
In this miserable place I had to make up my mind 
to remain till the next day. And how much 
longer ! Since I was to be confined unjustly one 
night, perhaps I should have to remain there many 
more ! 

In order to kill the time, I amused myself with 
looking roimd the cell, and trying to decipher some 
of the many memoranda left upon the walls by 
prisoners who had occupied this place before me. 
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There was " Jean Jacques. I have existed here 
fifteen years/' on one walL On another I made 
ont the following words : " I am dying. If this 
meets the eye of some prisoner lodged here after 
me^ who wishes to pnt an end to his captivity as I 
have done, let him raise the large knot in the 
middle of the floor, which is loose, and he will 
find some white powder, which will cause death. 
It is my only property, and I leave it for the good 
of future comers, who may, like myself, have lost 
all hope of gaining liberty. — Signed, G. R." 

It required the most minute examination to make 
out this paragraph. It must have been scratched 
many years ago by some sharp instrument, and 
though the letters were all well-formed, they were 
many of them so filled up with dust, I had to blow 
it away before it was possible to read it. Having 
managed to decipher the whole of the announce- 
ment, curiosity prompted me to look for the knot 
alluded to. I had no difficulty in finding it, and, 
sticking in a pin, lifted it out of the board. There 
was the powder, sure enough, underneath it, only 
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instead of Its being white, it had become quite 
brown, probably owing to the length of time it had 
been concealed. 

At about seven o'clock I received a visit from a 
turnkey, who brought me some bread and water, 
and offered to get me a bottle of wine, or anything 
I fancied in moderation. I took advantage of the 
offer, and sent for something more substantial than 
the provisions he had procured me. Being weary 
of the excitement of the day, I tried to go to sleep 
early, but it was not so easy to do so as I thought. 
Sleeping on straw is not agreeable when you are 
unaccustomed to it, and I could not entirely for- 
get that I was in a prison. Then I thought of 
writing to the British Ambassador; but how to pro- 
cure pens, ink, and paper, and a messenger? I 
thought of the turnkey, who again made his ap- 
pearance, to know at what hour I should like my 
breakfast. 

*^ I have a word to say to you, my friend," said 
I, addressing him in his own language. " I know 
you would scorn to commit any action for money 
VOL. III. L 
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that you felt was incompatible with your duty as 
turnkey." 

My friend shrugged up his shoulders, and re- 
plied : 

" You do me justice." 

" Yet," I continued, ^* if I could prevail upon 
you to cause a few lines to be delivered to our 
Ambassador, a hundred francs shall be your re* 
ward." 

" Impossible," responded the man, ^* impossible. 
And yet," he added, when discretion came to his 
aid, ^^ monsieur may write, and perhaps I may 
receive permission to forward his letter." 

I lost no time in taking the hint, scribbled a few 
lines to the representative of England, and handed 
it over to the turnkey. 

*^ I trust to your honour," he said. 

^' You may, implicitly," I replied, and he took 
his leave. 

Elated with hope, I soon fell asleep, and was 
awoke at seven o'clock by the jingle of a bunch of 
keys. In^ state of fear and anxiety, I awaited 
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his approach. The letter has been delivered, and 
I am again summoned to appear before the officials. 

The turnkey entered, and requested me to follow 
him. I did so. He led the way till we arrived at 
the door of the room where I had been searched 
the day before. I was ordered to come in. There 
were the same two silent beings of the day before, 
smoking the same pipes, and sitting in the same 
chairs, looking as if they had been doing so ever 
since. 

I received a bow from each of them, and re- 
turned it. One of them got up and took from a 
drawer the letters which had been taken from me 
the day before. He then sat down again, and I 
was about to be cross-examined, when a knock at 
the door interrupted proceedings. Permission to 
enter having been given in the gruffest voice my 
persecutors could command, the door was thrown 
open, and in walked no less a personage .than the 
British Ambassador. Making himself known to 
the two officials, he proceeded to inquire on what 
charge I had been arrested. 

l2 
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Here was a plain question, that required a plain 
answer. But it did not get one. I was ordered to 
quit the room for a few minutes, which I did, find- 
ing some one outside kind enough to take charge 
of me. Presently I was recalled, and the spokes- 
man of the two officials, rising from his seat, in- 
formed me, in a most civil manner, that I was 
free. 

And now, reader, I trust you will allow me to 
tell you what it was that had led to my being 
arrested. It seems that that diabolical doctor who 
attended me in my illness, when he found that 
Miss Middleton had suddenly taken her departure, 
fearing lest I should do the same some fine morn- 
ing, without paying him his bill, ordered a man 
who sometimes acted in the capacity of govern- 
ment spy, and at others as watchman in the pay 
of private individuals, over the proceedings of other 
private individuals, to keep an eye upon me. 
Like all French spies, he did not require twice tell- 
ing, and when the doctor received his money from 
me, he omitted to settle with the watchman. Con- 
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sequently he never left me,and when I quitted Paris, 
he followed on my track. The individual in question 
was the same man whose ubiquity had before this 
so astonished me, as the reader may remember, 
the same man whom I met at Clermont, at Arras, 
Calais, Boulogne, and Paris ; and having dogged 
my footsteps, and discovered that my business was 
to go round the country and hold conversation 
with all the priests of any importance as I travelled 
along, he looked upon a case against me as half 
established. When he heard me at the door of 
the H6tel Louvin (for he was close behind me, it 
seems, as I arrived there) inquire for the Bishop of 
Kheims, a known intriguer against the Government, 
his suspicions that I was a dangerous person, occu- 
pied in exciting the clergy of the country to 
exercise their influence over the people, and stir up 
another revolution, were confirmed. 

Thus it was in consequence of this visit that I 
was arrested; and this was the reason why the 
letter of recommendation from the Bishop of Rheims 
was considered — as I imagined it seemed at the 
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time^ thongh I could not understand whjr — such 
strong evidence against me. 

But the spy found, much to his disgust, that he 
had made a great mistake. When he could put 
the Government on the scent of some notorious 
conspirator, or detect for them some deep-laid plot, 
he was well rewarded, and all his expenses paid ; 
but of cource since his business was speculative, 
Hometimes, as in my case, he was unsuccessful* 
When I was released, he was compelled to pay all 
expenses, and was told to be more careful in future^ 
a hint from which, for his own sake, he did not fail 
to profit. 

But he had enjoyed some good things in his time, 
and had no reason to complain of Fortune. Often 
had he been set by jealous husbands to watch sus- 
pected wives, and his success had been great 
in that branch of business. No man was sharper 
in comprehending the meaning of the smiles or 
looks of the suspected parties when they met, and 
he flattered himself he could tell at a glance 
whether there was ^^ anything in it " or not. 
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But the cleverest people sometimes overreach 
themselves, as he did in my case. He was open to 
an engagement with anyone who paid him well. 
One day he would be in the employ of a lady who 
wished to know how her husband passed his days 
when out of her sight. Sometimes he would be 
engaged to ferret out the whereabouts of a young 
lady who had run away or eloped. To-day he 
would be on the track of a thief, in the pay of his 
country ; to-morrow he would be on the look-out 
for some truant danseuse in the pay of a Lothario. 
Now he would be searching in the meanest dis- 
guise about the Faubourg St. Antoine for a stolen 
dog; the day after, he would be acting for a 
creditor, and dogging some titled debtor in the 
Quartier St. Germain. In fact, he was always 
after somebody or other, and once put upon a 
scent, he would hunt it as true as a rabbit beagle, 
inevitably sooner or later running into it. 

Having explained everything to my judges, who 
had been already assured by the British Ambassa- 
dor, when I was sent out of the room, that I was 
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an EDglishman he could answer for, and by no 
means likely to mix myself np in foreign polities 
which did not concern me, I had my letters handed 
to me, and left the Prefecture ; not, however, till I 
had had a few minutes interview with the British 
Ambassador alone, in order to thank him for so 
kindly coming to my assistance. 

His Excellency told me he should not have dreamt 
of doing so had he not received my letter to say 
that I had been arrested, and that I was in need of 
his assistance. Without the turnkey's kindness I 
might have stayed where I was for months. Un- 
fortunately, from having been so long abroad, I 
spoke better French than the general run of 
Englishmen, and should have had great difficulty 
in convincing my judges that I was not using 
a feigned name and a false passport ; and know* 
ing, as I did, that there is nothing Frenchmen 
hate so much as to own that they are in the 
wrong, after believing themselves for a long time 
in the right, I am sure that it would have been no 
easy matter to have emancipated myself. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

*''• His inward pains increase, 
All means are na^d,^ 

Dryden. 

Lady Strafford was alone. She sat very up- 
right in her well-cushioned chair, dressed with her 
usual attention, apparently reading a devotional 
book. It was Sherlock " On Death." But the 
Bishop's solemn reflections on the most solemn of 
subjects did not engage her attention exclusively. 
The volume lay open on her lap, where the hand- 
some binding could sustain no injury from the 
rich dark moire antique, on the soft swelling skirts 
of which it rested. 

Her countenance was grave — indeed painfully 
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serious. The clear complexion that had distin- 
guished her fine features, had become sallow ; the 
cheerful expression, anxious and sad. [But she tho- 
roughly maintained the dignity on which she had 
prided herself, and kept up, with the same care, her 
sense of propriety. She had suffered in no ordinary 
degree. Long watching, protracted anxiety, con- 
tinued apprehensions, had been endured day after 
day, and night after night, and signs of exhaustion 
had become evident. 

Ordinary women must have succumbed under so 
terrible a trial. Lady Strafford, however, believed 
that she was not an ordinary woman, and was de- 
sirous that the world should believe so. Her social 
rank, and this she never forgot, had claims upon her 
which she felt bound to uphold. Common natures 
might naturally give way under the severe affliction 
that had overtaken her, but she must not give way. 
Hers was not a common nature. Therefore she 
maintained a dignified appearance, though the evi- 
dence of great physical suffering was daily becom- 
ing more conspicuous in her look and person. 
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Her husband still survived ; but his life con- 
tinued to han^r as it were upon the feeblest of 
threads. It could scarcely be said that he lived ; 
and yet he did not die. He remained on this ex- 
treme verge of existence, with the possibility that 
the next moment would be his last. 

Nothing could be more trying to the watcher 
than this critical state ; each succeeding day being 
as hazardous as the past, and the congratulations 
that accompanied its conclusion without any change 
for the worse, being always largely mingled with 
fears for the coming morrow. 

For there could be but one change for the worse. 
Of that she was convinced, notwithstanding the 
untiring attention of those associated mth her in 
the anxious watching, that the truth should be 
concealed from her. The surgeons talked hopefully, 
the nurse endeavoured to look sanguine, but a 
glance at the features of the wounded man put to 
flight their kindly intentions. Lady Strafford was 
as well aware of her husband's danger as his profes- 
sional attendants. 
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Not the slightest sign of improvement had been 
manifested. That the patient lived, was all the 
doctors could ascertain, and though thej dwelt 
strongly on the aphorism so familiar in the sick- 
room in similar obstinate cases, that where there is 
life there is hope, this was only for the ear of 
the afflicted lady. From each other they did not 
conceal their alarm. Everything had been done 
that skill could suggest ; but a fatal termination 
seemed inevitable. 

On the previous day they had suggested to Lady 
Strafford their desire to benefit by the great ex- 
perience of a gentleman of high scientific attain- 
ments, allowed to be at the summit of his profes- 
sion. To this she acceded readily, but without ex- 
hibiting anything like hope. She had ceased to 
hope. She had been endeavouring to resign her- 
self to the dread inevitable; and after another 
sleepless weaiy night, had finished her toilet with 
that sense of justice to herself, and attention to what 
her position demanded of her, which dominated 
over her feelings, and with Sherlock on Death, to 
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show that she was resigned to her fate — ^was wait- 
ing in her sitting-room the arrival of the mostf amous 
of modem English surgeons. 

She had made up her mind that she was to be a 
widow. The change was anything but agreeable 
to her, many things combined to render it unplea- 
sant ; and on these features in the melancholy pros- 
pect, Lady Strafford had fixed her attention, in- 
stead of confining it to the momentous theme on 
which Dr. Sherlock had founded his celebrated dis- 
course. 

This was the sole reason why the well-bound 
volume lay unnoticed on the handsome robe — ^for 
Lady Strafford was too religious a woman, that is, 
too fashionably religious a woman, to neglect so 
high an authority on religious conduct, had there 
been any of her friends present. To be sure, she 
had only the companionship of her own thoughts, 
and in these she was too much absorbed to be con- 
scious of her impropriety. 

The rattle of carriage-wheels, followed by a peal 
from the house-bell, mingled with the scarcely- 
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audible noise of the muffled knocker, startled her 
out of her uncomfortable reverie. In a moment 
the future was forgotten for the present. Lady 
Strafford knew too well what she ought to be doing, 
when a person so well known in the best society as 
the President of the Boyal College of Surgeons 
should be presented to her. She glanced in the 
direction of the magnificent mirror opposite, and* 
her mind was reheved of all personal anxiety when 
she saw that her hair had not been in the slightest 
degree disturbed since she had left her dressing- 
room, and that there was nothing to alter in the set 
of her gown. 

It was true she could not help noticing that she 
did not look so well as she had done before this 
terrible event had happened, but she only sighed. 
There was no help for it. Such a course of suffer- 
ing as she had been called upon to endure would 
have set cosmetics at defiance, had her ladyship 
been inclined to employ them, which I am happy 
to say she was not. 

All that Lady Strafford did was to raise the well- 
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bound Yolome from its soft resting-place, and direct 
heir eyes to the page that had remained open. In 
a thoroughly lady-like attitude, and with an irre- 
proachable demeanour, her ladyship attempted 
to read a few sentences of the veiy appropriate 
work she had selected — ^whether for instruction or 
consolation, or because she thought it creditable 
to her sense of propriety that she should be found 
so occupied, I have not been able to ascertain. 

The door opened softly by the sympathising foot- 
man, who, advancing towards his mistress, in a 

subdued voice announced her visitor. Sir 

was a man of gentlemanly presence, and an accom- 
plished man of the world, quite as much as an 
oracle in the most difficult surgical cases. He was 
as familiar with courts as he had been with hos* 
pitals, and knew quite as well how to win golden 
opinions from the friends of his patients, as to ex- 
press them to the less celebrated members of his 
profession who sought him in consultation. 

He was accompanied by the gentleman who had 
been engaged by Sir to accompany him to the 
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place of meeting — ^a retired naval surgeon, whose 
rough exterior, florid complexion, and somewhat 
blunt manners, contrasted strangely with the grace- 
ful ease and studied courtesy of the court sur- 
geon. 

A third member of the profession entered the 
room with them — ^an elegant man, dressed with such 
scrupulous neatness and precision, having a fine 
head of light hair, parted in the centre, so as to 
give him much the air of a fashionable curate. 
He was the family physician, but as Dr. Claridge's 
experience in the treatment of shot-wounds was 
of 80 very limited a character as to afford him no 
confidence whatever, he had been quite content to 
leave the treatment of the diflScult case to a con- 
temporary who had enjoyed the advantage of thirty 
years service in an English man of war. 

Dr. Claridge took upon himself the task of in- 
troducing his distinguished friend — ^as he thought 
proper to style him — to his patroness, which he did 
with elaborate solemnity. A rural Dean acting 
as master of the ceremonies in behalf of his 
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primate, could not have infused a more profound 
respect into the act. 

Lady Strafford rose, quietly closed Dr. Sherlock's 
treatise, and placed it with becoming reverence on 
the adjoining table, made a faint attempt at a smile, 
and gracefully held out her hand. Sir grace- 
fully accepted the social courtesy, as, with an in- 
telligent glance he marked the signs of character 
he knew so well how to interpret. 

He addressed her at once with a voice as pleasant 
as his manner. It was full of sympathy and con- 
sideration, and possessed a kindliness quite paternal. 
His appearance was venerable as well as polished 
— ^in short, it was impossible for Lady Strafford 
to be insensible of the fact that he was one 
of the most gentlemanlike men she had ever 
met. 

As soon as he was satisfied that he had made 

this impression, Sir asked to see his patient. 

He did not make any fuss to suggest the value of 
his time. He did not condescend to parade the 
names and dignities that were waiting to receive 
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his advice. It was simply a professional instinct 
that made the skilful surgeon eager to see a case 
that had been described to him as one possessed of 
unusual features. 

Dr. Jukes, who had kept a little in the back- 
ground, now eagerly advanced towards the door of 
an adjoining room. His manners were too dis- 
tinctly of the nautical type to recommend him to 
Lady Strafford, who found it as difficult to recon- 
cile herself to his rough head of hair, as to his 
abrupt mode of address. She felt herself, how- 
ever, under too great a load of obligation to him 
for his indefatigable attention to her husband, to 
neglect him, because he too evidently neglected 
himself. 

She nodded kindly, as if in acquiescence of his 
movement, and with a hurried intimation that she 
hoped to see them again before they left the house 
— which, as their great colleague knew, was in- 
tended for himself — her ladyship returned to 
her well-bound book, and her nicely-cushioned 
seat. 
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The three gentlemen passed through a well-ap- 
pointed dressing-room. 

" Now, Sir y^ said Dr. Jukes, as he and his 

colleague were approaching a door at the further 
end of it, " I should be glad if you'd look particu- 
larly at the direction of the wound, I ought to 
know something of such cases — I've seen enough 
of 'em, and treated enough of 'em to enable me to 

know what I ought to do, but confound it, Sir , I 

never felt so bothered in my life. I can no more 
tell you where the infernal ball has gone than 
my lady could, or even the old woman who nurses 
him." 

**My dear Dr. Jukes," replied the court sur- 
geon, blandly, as he stopped for a few secofids, 
"there is not the slightest discredit in your 
getting bothered under such circumstances. Every 
one of us may be bothered — ^I should not wonder, 
now, if our friend. Dr. Claridge, has been bothered 
more or less at some period of his useful career ?" 

The President of the Royal College of Surgeons 
knew more of that gentleman's career than his 

m2 
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words implied. He knew the elegant gentleman's' 
antecedents quite as well as he knew them himself, 
for he was aware that his diploma came from Gies- 
sen, and the only medical qualification he possessed 
was that of an apothecary. 

" Oh ! yes, Sir ," replied the well-got-up 

family physician, promptly, "I have often been 
very much bothered, I assure you." 

" I thought as much," was the suggestive reply. 

Little Dr. Jukes stared hard at his distinguished 

colleague with a decided inclination to indulge in a 

laugh, but Sir , with a meaning smile, pointed 

to the door of the adjoining chamber, and the 
next minute the three were receiving the humble 
genuflexions of the respectable-looking matron who 
had been engaged to nurse their patient. 

She withdrew from the side of the bed as the 
eminent surgeon advanced to take her place. 
Having thrown the curtains aside to obtain 
additional light, he stopped and gazed steadily on 
a blueish, pale, thin face that lay on the pillow. 
No one who had known the gay young baronet of 
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a month back, would have recognised him in the 
cadaverous countenance which was being scruti- 
nized by the person then stooping over it. 

Presently Sir lifted up one of the half- 
closed lids and examined the almost glassy eye 
beneath. The pulse was then felt. A minute 
later the bed-clothes were partly turned down, and 
the skilled ear placed over the region of the heart. 
Not the slightest sign of consciousness was shown 
by the wounded man during the examination — not 
a word was uttered by either of his medical 
attendants. 

At a sign from Sir , Dr. Jukes proceeded 

to take off the bandages and dressings from the 
wound. His eminent colleague looking at the ap- 
pearance it presented with an air of grave concern, 
then took a silver probe out of a small morocco 
case which he drew from his pocket, and quickly 
inserted it into the orifice, feeling with his finger 
all about the surrounding muscles. 

He whispered a few words to Dr. Jukes, which 
seemed to surprise that gentleman exceedingly. 
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Indeed his florid face appeared to be glowing as 
with a red heat, and something resembling embar- 
rassment appeared in its expression. 

Dr. Claridge did not seem as if he desired to 
incur any responsibility, for he satisfied himself 
with making enquiries of the nurse at the further 
end of the room. As he had told her over and 
over again, he knew the case was a hopeless one 
from the beginning, and had refrained from inter- 
fering in the treatment, though he was very far 
from approving of it. It must terminate fatally, 
therefore the less he had to do with it the better. 

Sir now gently turned the patient over, 

replaced the silver probe in the morocco case, and 
took thence a scalpel, a sharp-bladed instrument 
of a peculiar form. First feeling with the fore- 
finger of his left hand along a depression of the 
surface approaching the vertebrae, he rapidly 
made an incision into the muscle till the knife was 
stopped by a hard substance. In a few moments 
later, the bullet was in his hand. 

A few strips of sticking-plaster were quickly 
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bound over the incision, and the patient replaced 
in his former position. The accomplished operator 
now cleansed and dressed the original wound — Dr. 
Jukes continuing to stand still, apparently more 
bothered than ever he had been in the whole course 
of his thirty years naval service ; this having been 
done, the skilful ear was once more placed over the 
region of the heart, but for a longer time than 
before. 

When Sir raised his head and replaced the 

bed-clothes, there was something in his countenance 
totally different from the grave concern it expressed, 
when he became aware of the serious aspect of the 
case. The expression was so good-humoured, 
courteous, affable; exactly as it was when in the 
presence of Lady Strafford. 

Before he left the sick-room, he addressed a few 
words to the nurse. They were not exclusively 
professional — ^belonged rather to those kindly cour- 
tesies, which made the great man so general a fa- 
vourite with the humble attendants of his patients. 
Nevertheless he contrived to bring in one or two 
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valuable suggestions, that were sure to be carried 
out more carefully than directions given in a less 
agreeable form. 

" I congratulate you. Dr. Jukes I" exclaimed the 
oracle of surgical science, as soon as the three 
doctors had closed the door of the sick-room behind 
them. 

The little man appeared confused; even his 
better-dressed associate had an air of enquiry on his 
inexpressive countenance. Both looked to their 
superior for explanation ; but the cordial voice was 
accompanied by a no less cordial smile, and the 
sincerity of the sentence they had heard could not 
be doubted. 

^* How you have contrived to keep your patient 
alive, till now, astonishes me," added the great 
man, with the same kindly and courteous manner. 
" In the hands of a less skilful practitioner, he must 
have died in a week, at the furthest.*' 

The red face surmounted by the rough head of 
hair effected a sensible elevation. Dr. Jukes was 
proud of having such an opinion addressed to him, 
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by the first authority in the profession ; particularly 
when for the last few minutes he had experienced 
a sensible humiliation, under the impression that he 
had committed a blunder. 

Dr. Claridge raised his white chin in his whiter 
cravat, as if he also felt the compliment. Indeed, 
he was disposed to appropriate a fair share of it, 
oblivious of the care with which he had shrank 
from any responsibility during the progress of the 
critical case. 

*^ Well, you see, my dear Sir ^," he replied, 

rubbing his delicate hands together with a smile of 
intense satisfaction, "we have left nothing un- 
done that might help to preserve so valuable a 
life." 

** Just so," said the court surgeon blandly; then 
addressing himself to Dr. Jukes, added, " there 
are very few surgeons capable of successfully treat- 
ing a veiy diflScult case like this, who have not 
seen active service in the army, or navy." 

The family physician did not feel himself 
snubbed, he was on much too good terms with 
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himself to beUeye that any one whose praise was 
worth having could depreciate him. He rubbed 
his white hands again, and smiled ; his mind eyi"< 
dently in perfect accordance with the idea just 
expressed, though he knew very well that he had 
never seen a gun-shot wound in his life. « 

"But I was bothered, Sir j about that in- 
fernal bullet," cried the little man, bluntly, scratch- 
ing his rough head in an impulse of sheer vexa- 
tion. 

" My dear Dr. Jukes," replied the great man, 
laying his hand on the shoulder of his humble col- 
league, and gazing almost affectionately into his 
weather-beaten face, " in my opinion your treat- 
ment has almost effected a miracle ; and if we 
should be enabled to pull Sir Francis through, it will 
be as much owing to the care you have hitherto 
taken of him, as to your having called me in 
at the very moment in which I could be of any 
use." 

" Then you really think. Sir y that we may 

save him ?" inquired Dr. Claridge, now fully sen* 
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sible of the credit which might accrue to him, 
should his patron recover. 

The forbearance of the great man was severely 
taxed, but his court training made him equal to the 
emergency. 

" Unless an unfavourable turn takes place,*' he 
replied, *' a cure is probable. But the case demands 
the most watchful attention." 

" Oh, I will see to all that,'' cried the family 
physician, with an apparent inclination to throw 
his naval colleague over, there and then. 

« 

"My friend. Dr. Jukes, I have reason to be- 
lieve," said Sir , with the smallest possible ex- 
pression of remonstrance, « has had the entire sur- 
gical treatment of this difficult case, and I have 
perfect confidence in his skill." 

The rough, red face brightened up as this deci- 
sion was pronounced, and the one with the more 
covetable complexion grew a shade darker. 

" But that infernal bullet!" exclaimed the former, 
in a tone of dissatisfaction, either with the missile 
or with himself. 
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The great man laughed good-hnmouredly, and 
cited instances of bullets having exhibited the 
most erratic tendencies — ^they having been found 
exactly where no one ought to have looked for 
them. 

The purchaser of the Giessen diploma could not 
draw upon his experience for similar anecdotes, 
but quite contentedly he referred to the lady's- 
maid of a Countess, who had swallowed a needle, 
which he had successfully extracted from her 
elbow. 

Little Dr. Jukes remembered, when he served on 
board the Thunderer in the late war, a man who 
had been shot in the jaw, and whom he had 
attended in hospital, came to him with a tumour on 
the back of his neck, on opening which he ex- 
tracted the very identical shot that had so severely 
punished him when assisting in boarding an enemy 
of superior force, seven years before. 

The three doctors became social as they became 
anecdotal ; but presently the business of the con- 
sultation was proceeded with, and the oracle clearly 
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explained the features of the case on which his 
opinion had been sought, and gave his reasons for 
anticipating a successful result, provided certain 
changes which he suggested were made in the 
diet. 

Just as everything had been arranged, the nurse 
rushed into the room, with a very excited counten- 
ance, and announced that the patient had exhi- 
bited signs of returning consciousness. This 
brought the doctors again to the bedside ; but their 

stay was brief. Sir satisfied himself that the 

case was taking the turn he had anticipated, and 
led the way back to the sitting-room. 

Here Lady Strafford was found occupying the 
same seat, with exactly the same becoming attitude 
she had exhibited to the gentlemen on their first 
entrance. There was, however, a slight alteration, 
which was no doubt considered to be an improve- 
ment as well as a change. In her left hand she 
held a pocket-handkerchief ; this, it might naturally 
be supposed, she had been applying to her eyes, 
though the fine lace of which it was almost 
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entirely composed, and the carefully negligent way 
in which it had been disposed, so as to show its ex- 
pensive material to the best advantage, gave it 
the appearance of being there much more for orna- 
ment than use. 

Lady Strafford looked thoroughly resigned, 
though not quite able to restrain her emotion. 
Apparently her ladyship had as completely recon- 
ciled herself to the widow's cap as to the dispensa- 
tion of Providence. She was wiping her eyes as 
the doctors made their re-appearance, having ar- 
ranged the depth of her crape, and the cost of her 
jet ornaments with perfectly feminme, or rather 
perfectly lady-like judgment. 

** I am ready to hear the worst. Sir ^," she 

observed, with a subdued voice, once more putting 
down Sherlock on Death, when the gentleman she 
addressed approached her, as she believed, to break 
as gently as possible the fatal intelligence, for 
which she had been several hours preparing her- 
self. 

'^ I am glad to hear that, Lady Strafford," was 
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the reply ; " it indicates great strength of mind to 
be prepared for a heavy calamity." 

Lady Strafford raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

" But there is, I think, greater strength of mind 
required in receiving intelligence of an expected 
calamity suddenly averted." 

Lady Strafford seemed as if she did not quite 
comprehend. She withdrew the lace, and looked 
inquiringly into the venerable and benevolent face 
that was bending with so kindly an interest over 
her own. 

" Are you as well prepared. Lady Strafford," he 
inquired, taking her hand, '^ to hear good news, as 
to hear bad?" 

" Good news !" echoed the lady, with a genuine 

start of surprise. " Oh, yes, Sir ! Indeed I 

am prepared. If you really think my dear hus- 
band will recover, pray tell me. I shall be very 
thankful." 

He then stated his reasons for believing that Sir 
Francis's fine constitution would enable him to 
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sustain the serious injury he had received, with no 
worse effects than great debiKty during the few 
months the curative process would demand for its 
completion. 

Lady Strafford put up her handkerchief to her 
eyes more than once during the statement, for real 
tears gushed forth ; but the smiles with which they 
were accompanied — which were no less genuine — 
proved that it was not grief that had called them 
forth. Her thanks were very fervent, but the 
great man at once made her understand that by far 
the largest share of her obligations were due to Dr. 
Jukes. 

At this intimation, her ladyship impulsively 
shook hands with that gentleman, and with a fer- 
vour which implied that his red face, rough head 
of hair, and other unbecoming characteristics, had 
faded entirely out of her mind. The demonstra- 
tion took the little man so entirely by surprise, that 
he was evidently as much bothered as he had been 
by his inability to discover any trace of the pistol- 
bullet in his patient's wound. 
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Dr. Claridge began to feel himself in the back- 
ground, especially when his patroness led his dis- 
tinguished friend into a recess of the window, 
where the two conversed together in a low voice. 
This feeling would have been sensibly strengthened 
could he have heard the suggestions given to leave 
the case entirely to the care of the now odious Dr. 

Jukes. 

* 

At the end of the conference his quick eye 
discerned a small slip of paper pass from the lady 
to the geutleman, with a winning smile from the 
one, and a courteous acknowledgment from the 
other. Dr. Claridge knew it was a fifty pound 
note, and had scarcely exhausted his envy at seeing 

such a large fee so easily earned, when Sir 

began to bow his adieux. 

What his feelings would have been had he 
known that a Bank of England note of the same 
amount, from the same source, was in the odious 
Dr. Jukes's waistcoat-pocket when he left the 
house — ^moreover that it was the precursor of a 
much larger sum that followed it a week or two 

VOL. m. N 
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later, I cannot express. All I know for certain is, 
that the well-got-up family physician from that 
time forth professed to hold the oracle of English 
surgery in supreme contempt, and never referred 
to "that fellow Jukes" in terms more polite than he 
was likely to apply to a bear who had crushed his 
ribs in his embrace. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" Here in the sultriest season let him rest, 
Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees ; 
Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his breast, 
From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze ; 
The plain is far beneath." 

Childe Harold. 

On my arrival at my hotel, I found Andr^ waiting 
and wondering what had become of me. He 
seemed overjoyed when I made my appearance, 
and told me that he was just about to put an ad- 
vertisement in the newspaper, which he showed 
me. It ran thus : — 

" Lost, stolen, or strayed, 

An Englishman. 

Whoever will give any account of him shall receive 

Five francs reward,*^ 

n2 
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Five francs was actually going to be thrown 
away upon me by a French driver I 

As I came forward to give an account of myself, 
I presented him with the sum at which he had 
estimated me, and bade him get ready for a start 
at once. 

It was now two o'clock, but I thought we could 
at all events make a stage or two before dark ; and 
although the chance of my setting out on my 
intended journey looked hopeless, I was actually 
en route at three o'clock. We managed to get as 
far as Evreux, a poor, miserable town, and drove 
up to the Hotel de la Paix, a hostelry conducted 
on the most primitive principles. 

The waiters were all young women, totally de- 
void of what is called waist, and their skirts did 
not give me the impression that they were the 
least likely to suffer from any of the accidents that 
crinoline is heir to. The length of time they kept 
me waiting was awful, and the breadth of their 
patois was equally so. 

I W35 lodged in the best bedroom that the hotel 
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could offer, but unfortunately it was separated 
from the stable by such a thin partition, that I 
could hear a perpetual munching all night, indica- 
tive of the close proximity of horses, whilst every 
time they moved they seemed to threaten me with a 
visit. In fact, it was difficult at times to persuade 
myself that there were really no horses in my 
room, in addition to the four which were tearing 
along with a diligence inside a picture-frame ; and 
I couldn't help feeling afraid that they might be 
taking a fancy to walk through the partition, just 
to look at themselves in the cheval-glass. 

At a painfully early hour, too, their guardians 
came, calling them with a loud voice. " Eh bien ! 
ISvfe toi cocotte," and "Tourne toi done grande 
bete," were as audible as if the language was 
being addressed to myself. I must say I was 
extremely glad when the horses were groomed, and 
led away to work, for I trusted that I might then 
have a chance of getting to sleep. 

Such was not the case. Of course the fellow who 
took them away forgot to shut the stable-door. Con- 
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sequently, as it opened on to the yard, the pigs 
walked into the stable, and began grunting about 
unpleasantly close to my bedside ; then the cows 
looked in, and gave me the benefit of a morning 
bellow. And this was the Hotel de la Paix! 
What a misnomer ! 

Didn't I bless the careless lout who was the 
cause of this continuation of persecution I It was, 
however, of no use, I was obliged to make the best 
of it ; but when I did get up, I resolved for the 
future to ascertain the whereabouts of my dormi- 
tory, before I indulged any more in the treat of a 
best bedroom. 

The cur6 was gone to market when I called 
upon him, and was not likely to be home for two 
hours. This was cheerful intelligence to hear, 
when I was anxious to start at once. I was men- 
tally debating whether I should go away without 
seeing him, when I beheld the reverend man 
coming along the street towards me with a large 
basket of vegetables in his hand. He was the 
very finest priest I ever beheld, sleek, rosy, 
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round, and robust — a perfect model of a thriving 
cutL 

It is true that Roman Catholic priests are, with 
few exceptions, as corpulent and plump a fraternity 
as one can find — perhaps this is because they have 
very little to do ; and perhaps because they have 
plenty to eat ; or perhaps the cause of this example 
looking so well, lay in the basket he carried. 
Anyhow he had enough peas, beans, apples, pota- 
toes, and carrots, to provide him with vegetable 
diet for a week at least. It was a substantial big 
basketful, such as is sometimes upset upon the stage 
in a pantomime. 

I stopped him as soon as he came close to me. 

" Monsieur," said I, taking off my hat. 

'^ lis sont superbes n'est ce pas?" he immediately 
remarked, thinkiDg of course I was addressing 
him about the articles he had just purchased, and 
that I was on my way to the market for similar 
provisions. 

" Et trfes bon march6," he continued, " mais il 
fallait marchander, tout de mSme." 
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I explained that it was not about his vegetables 
I wished to talk to him, though all the time I was 
speaking he kept an admiring eye on his well- 
filled panier. I asked him, ^^ Could he give me any 
information respecting an English lady who had 
died in France, but I knew not where." 

" Je n'en ai pas entendu parler," he replied. 

He e\idently paid but a partial attention to what 
I had said, for he immediately remarked again, 

"lis sont superbes n'est ce pas, 9a arrive de 
Bemay." 

I was annoyed, and would not admire his pro- 
perty as he wished. He did not see the con- 
temptuous look I gave him, as he continued con- 
templating his basket, and as I moved on I heard 
him observing to himself in the most satisfied way, 
" Ces pommes sont magnifiques !" 

It would have been waste of time to have pro- 
longed conversation with him. What could he 
know the least likely to throw any light upon the 
obscurity I was endeavouring to clear up ? He 
appeared capableof having written theunsatisfactory 
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communications which had caused so much trouble, 
particularly if he had been called upon to put pen 
to paper on a market-day ; but it was not at all 
likely that he would have taken so much trouble. 

From Evreux we went on to Lisieux, another 
little town after the same style, where any travel- 
ling-carriage but the diligence was looked upon as 
a wonder, and the spectacle of an English gentle- 
man journeying alone in a vehicle with two horses, 
would collect a crowd even on a f^U day. 

I was not the first of my nation, it appeared, 
who had been there of late, for on seeing me put 
my head out of the conveyance, the waiter (a male 
one), who was standing on the step of the Hotel 
de France — the Clarendon of the town — exclaimed 
in amazement, in his own tongue, "Another 
Englishman !" and rushed excitedly in-doors to 
convey the intelligence to his master. 

The latter came instantly forth to inspect and 
receive me, but I could not help fancying that the 
bow with which I was favoured, lacked somewhat 
of that courteous pliancy I had been accustomed 
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to receive in my tour through the provinces ; and 
it struck me that there was a good deal of suspicion 
about the way in which he looked me over. 

"Monsieur is prdbably an acquaintance of the 
other Monsieur stranger?" he remarked to me, in 
a half-interrogatory and by no means reassuring 
manner, after I had alighted, and was advancing 
towards him. 

I replied that I knew no one travelling in the 
neighbourhood. 

"But you are English, are you not. Monsieur!" 
continued the host. 

I admitted the fact at once. 

" Ah, you are English, and say you don't know 
this other stranger, who is an Englishman, too — 
c'est trop fort 1" cried the incredulous host. 

" Where is he gone ?" I inquired. 

" Gone !" was his reply. " He is not gone, and 
cannot go in the condition in which he is ; he has 
been in bed four days." 

" Is he ill, then I" I demanded. 

" Oh, no, he is not ill," returned the host, shaking 
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his head mysteriously ; " it is a very extraordinary 
circumstance indeed. Will you go and see him 
yourself, since you are a compatriot, eyen if you 
don't know him ?" 

I consented to do so, and being shown up-stairs, 
knocked at the door where I was told he was, and 
a loud " Come in," in unmistakeable English, was 
the result. 

I entered, and found a young man of about two 
or three and twenty, who gave me the idea of being 
a gentleman, lying in bed. I explained that, 
having heard of an Englishman being confined to 
his room, I had come to ascertain if I could be of 
any use to him. 

He seemed deUghted to see me, and instantly 
thanking me sincerely, informed me that he had 
been compelled to remain in bed for several days, 
because he had no clothes. 

" No clothes 1" I exclaimed, " why, how, then, 
did you come here f 

" Oh, m soon tell you that," he replied. "I am 
going into the Foreign office, or something of that 
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kind, and my father proposed my travelling in 
France in order to learn French ; but, as I had 
never been abroad in my life, he advertised for a 
courier for me, who would undertake to teach me 
some French, and get me a master. My father 
received an answer to his advertisement from a man 
whose appearance I liked directly I saw him. He 
said that he knew the continent very well^ particu- 
larly France, and I looked forward to having a 
pleasant tour. We crossed over from Southamp- 
ton to Jersey, and from there to St. Malo, whence 
we proceeded here in a carriage and pair. I was 
very tired, and went to bed early, and when I 
awoke, I found all my things gone ; and the land- 
lord made me understand, although I can't speak a 
word of French, that the other gentleman was gone 
away in the carriage, with all the luggage ; and 
I have been here ever since. It is now four days 
ago. He took everything— coat, trousers, waist- 
coat, shoes and socks, and all I have left is a 
pocket-handkerchief, and three pence in Eng- 
lish money, and .... the nightnshirt 1 have 
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got on. What a pretty predicament to be left in 1 " 

" Have you communicated with your friends ?" 
I inquired. 

He told me he had done so, but was not sure 
whether he had given the right address, and that 
he had only written two days before. 

I calculated that in that case he could not expect 
to hear for some days. Letters did not then go at 
the pace they do now, and I recommended his 
writing again^ and letting me see that he gave the 
proper address. I then advanced him some money, 
lent him some things to put on, and imdertook to 
purchase others for him. 

My unexpected arrival was certainly a godsend 
to him ; and the over-prudent host was by no means 
of the obliging nature one would hope to find him 
in the event of being in such a fix. 

" What made you think of taking this route t" I 
inquired of my new friend, whom I invited to dine 
with me that evening. 

" Oh, the rascal I engaged as courier told me that 
the [Boulogne and Folkestone route was so hack- 
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neyed by the English, and that one met so many 
questionable people at the former place, that he had 
too much regard for me to take me that way." 

" And what did this rascally courier look like ?" 
I inquired ; " there are plenty of regular couriers 
to be found who are trustworthy men." 

" Oh, he was very respectable-looking," he said, 
" and I may say, looked like a gentleman. He 
came to call on me himself, as soon as ever he found 
out what I was in want of. His name was 
D'Arcy." 

" D' Arcy I" I exclaimed, with profound astonish- 
ment. 

I then obtained such a description of him as left 
no doubt of his identity. It was the same scoundrel 
who had done me out of the five hundred pounds at 
Newmarket ; the same who had extorted the hun- 
dred pounds from Lord Arlington, under the pre- 
text that it was to procure my release from imagi- 
nary confinement at Boulogne ; and who had been 
guilty, as I knew, of almost every roguery under 
the sun. I wished that I had as much leisure as 
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inclination to hunt the rascal down. Here was a 
case upon which it would not be difficult to convict 
him. 

I related to my new acquaintance as much of 
the private history of the pseudo-courier as I could 
recollect. I need not say how astonished he 
was. 

It seemed that the swindler had made off with 
upwards of one hundred pounds in money belong- 
ing to this young man, an extensive wardrobe, his 
passport, books, watch and chain, besides other 
objects of jewellery ; and had himself received in 
advance sixty pounds for emoluments and ex- 
penses; he had offered to give references when 
he first presented himself for the place, but, to use 
my friend's own words, " I should have thought it 
an insult to such a gentlemanlike-looking man to 
doubt his respectability." 

' Some people are so over-confiding in appear- 
ances, and imagine that a man's reputation is always 
to be read in his looks ; but it's a thousand to one 
if those who trust implicitly and solely to the judg- 
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ment of their own eyes, do not find out to their cost 
sooner or later that there are some characters which 
take excessively deep reading on the part of the 
eyes to make out. The successful forger is almost 
always a plausible-looking man, and by the aid of 
plenty of " assurance," quantities of fraudulent in- 
dividuals pass current for a while in the circulation 
of society, it is true ; but those who don't take the 
precaution of finding out by some means something 
about the man they are going to have dealings with, 
have really only themselves to blame if they are 
taken in. 

I recommended a very good courier, whom I 
knew to be an honest man ; I advised his sending 
at once for a passport, in lieu of the one abstracted 
from him ; and the next morning, having given him 
my address at Paris, and begged him, if he should 
find himself in urgent need of my assistance, to 
write to me at the "Poste Eestante, Eennes," I 
took leave of him, but not before I had explained 
his case to the host of the Hotel de France, who, 
being unable to understand English, had been 
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obliged to content himself with his own divination 
on the subject. 

I started from Lisieux, and proceeded on ray 
way. After some hours drive, I arrived at Caen, 
a very large and populous town, containing so 
many churches and chapels that I was some hours 
engaged in making the necessary inquiries. Here 
I met with a gi*eat many of my countrymen, evi- 
dently residents, judging by the unexcited way in 
which they were strolling about. D'Arcy, of 
course, had taken care not to relinquish his charge 
at such a place as this, abounding as it was with 
Englishmen, some one or other of whom would 
have been sure to have taken steps to have him 
arrested, as soon as the case became known in the 
town ; whereas at Lisieux nobody knew the rights 
of the story, and by the time I arrived, the scamp 
was probably breathing the air far away in perfect 
safety. 

From Caen to Coutances, and from Coutances 
to Granville, my road lay through some of the 
prettiest country in the north of France. The 

VOL. in. 
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sketching traveller, who goes about with his draw- 
ing-materials in his pocket, might have found satis- 
factory employment for his time and pencil at 
every turn of the road, introducing him to some fresh 
view of undulating scenery; whilst the Norman 
lasses, with their simple but picturesque head- 
dresses, would have come in well in the foreground 
of the landscape. 

The weather was delightful, though I might 
perhaps have found the sun a trifle too powerful, 
had not the human screen that sat before me on the 
box protected me effectually from its scorching rays. 

From Granville, the next point I had to make 
was Avranches. We had just succeeded in mount- 
ing the long steep hill, on the summit of which the 
town is situated. I was occupied in reading a de- 
scription of it in the guide-book, which I had with 
me, when I was interrupted by the carriage coming 
to a sudden standstill. 

Andr6 threw down the reins, covered his face 
with a large red handkerchief, and without giving 
any notice, burst into a flood of tears. 
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Of course I asked what was the matter. 

" Oh I it is my poor Augustine," he replied sob- 
bing ; " what shan I do ? I am very miserable." 

He had previously informed me that his wife 
whom he had lost was called Augustine. I tried 
to comfort him in the best way I could, telling him 
that he must hope she had gone to a better place. 

" Oh ! no, it is not her," he exclaimed, " it is the 
poor brown mare, whom I named after her. She 
is so lame I am afraid she is going upon her last 
journey." 

Not a little surprised by this anti-climax, I pro- 
mised him that I would wait at Avranches and 
give his beloved animal some days' rest, which 
would doubtless bring her round. 

He seemed partially comforted, and, after get- 
ting down and examining " Augustine," and talk- 
ing to her in the most affectionate way, succeeded 
in making her limp on at a foot's pace into the 
town. 

I was not altogether sorry to be obliged to make 
a few days' stay at Avranches ; it seemed a nice 

o2 
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little town ; the environs looked extremely pretty. 
I should be enabled to go and visit Mont St. Michel, 
which was only a few miles distant, and I must 
say I was rather tired of proceeding ever onward, 
on my melancholy tour, halting as I had done only 
for a few hours ; and when I found that the chief 
priest of the locality was gone away to Rennes, 
and would not be back for three days, and that the 
other priest in the town had only come into office 
a week before, any regret that I might have had 
at the occurrence of this unavoidable delay was 
quite done away with. 

There were charming retired walks around 
Avranches, leading to country ch&teaux, many of 
which were within easy distance of the town ; and 
with their'long avenues of fine trees, and prettily laid 
out grounds, they quite repaid me for the trouble of 
taking a stroll in their direction. There were 
many whose gardens and pleasure-groimds and 
tastily-constructed arbours told me that they be- 
longed to English residents; as well as splendid 
rose-trees loaded with perfumed blossom of divers 
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colours, beds of heliotrope and verbena, lovelier 
than any that the goddess Flora could ever have 
presided over, and squares and circles of scarlet 
geranium of fiery redness, that would have wanned 
the least horticultural heart to behold. 

There was also an extensive public garden close 
to the town, kept in the most exquisite order, 
adorned with shady trees, classical statues, and 
beautiful fountains, apparently ever striving to 
toss away into thin air the glassy fluid that per- 
petually returned. Like Sisyphus, they were 
condemned to a never-ending task. 

It was on the day after I arrived at Avranches 
that I became acquainted with the charms of this 
lovely garden, when sitting down upon a rustic 
seat, with the majestic tower of Mont St. Michel, 
isolated amidst the waters of the ocean, in the dis- 
tance below me. I was amusing myself with a 
book which I had just bought at the library, when 
two yoimg ladies, who had come into the garden 
by different paths, met, and began conversing upon 
the lawn close behind where I was sitting. 
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They were evidently sisters, judging from the 
f amiUar way they talked to each other, and I con- 
cluded from their accent and language that they 
were Scotch. They could not see me, and were 
doubtless ignorant that there was any one so near 
them as I was when they began conversing, inas- 
much as, at the back of the seat where I was sit- 
ting, there were two or three high laurels which shel- 
tered and shaded people who chose the seat. 

'' Have you seen her, Ada, this morning?" said 
the youngest to her sister, whose name I presently 
heard was Blanche. 

" Yes," replied Ada, " but only for an instant ; 
she was just going to the cemetery again — ^it is so 
foolish of her. I always think she looks paler and 
more delicate after these visits." 

"But does she walk aU the way?" enquired 
Blanche. 

" Oh ! dear, no," returned Ada, " she can only 
walk very short distances still, and uses a close car- 
riage." 

"Poor thing, how I pity her," remarked Blanche ; 
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" how anxious her father seems about her ; do you 
think she will ever recover." 

"She certainly looks dreadfully ill," replied Ada ; 
" but you see we don't know what is really the 
matter with her, and what it is that she has been 
suffering from. AU she has told us is that she has 
had a very bad illness, and you know one doesn't 
like to ask her in the delicate state she is. By the 
bye, shall we have time to go as far as Bandry's 
before luncheon ?" 

" Oh, yes, I daresay," said Blanche ; " but what 
do you want to go for ?" 

" Oh," said Ada, ^'I promised her I would go to 
the nursery-gardens, and inquire if they had got 
two or three good trees of that pretty rose, ^ the 
Madame Campbell,' of which I took her a few 
flowers the other day." 

"What can she want them fori" demanded 
Blanche ; " but if we are really going, we must be 
quick, as it is already a quarter to two." 

With these words, they tripped away to execute 
the commission, and I had no opportimity of seeing 
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their faces, except in the unsatisfactory way I did ; 
when I turned round and caught a glimpse of theih 
through the laurel leaves, as they were going away. 

I could not help feeling strangely interested in 
the conversation I had unintentionally overheard ; 
though it had been so short and ambiguous, enough 
had reached me to make me aware that there was a 
lady in the town who was sorrowing as I was, for 
one who was no more, and in whom she took an 
interest. How could I help feeling deeply for 
her? 

I determined to go the next day, and visit the 
Avranches cemetery — not that I expected to learn 
anything by so doing; I had been to so many 
similar places ; and, after wandering from tomb- 
stone to tombstone, sacred to the memory of the 
departed, I always felt saddened when I wended 
my footsteps away from those consecrated enclo- 
sures. 

I had often, too, unintentionally intruded upon 
the sorrow of those who were shedding tears over 
the graves of deceased relations and friends, and 
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had experienced genuine distress at such interrup- 
tions. In too many instances had I disturbed the 
peaceful devotions of children who were kneeling 
round the grave of brothers or sisters taken from 
them, as their parents had told them, by " Je bon 
Dieu." I had frequently interrupted pious maidens 
twining the annual garland of flowers round the 
little cross which designated the spot where some 
lost loved one had been laid ; and ill luck had 
more than once led me close to the sacred ground 
where some orphan was watching in sad seclusion 
the silent cypress growing over the grave of lamented 
parents. 

Those who retire to the sanctity of the tomb to 
pour out their grief, or pray for the repose of de- 
parted spirits, love to be left solely to the imaginary 
presence of the dead ; and I cannot say how deeply 
I regretted having interrupted them — nevertheless, 
I made up my mind to go the next day, and walk 
round the cemetery. 

There is so much that is truly beautiful to behold 
in a French grave-yard. The graceful plants and 
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shrubs that look as if they were conscious 
of the fact that they stood upon holy land, 
and seem mournful even when they blossom. 
The significative immortellesy the humble crosses 
in unpretending wood-work, and the simple, 
but poetically-written epitaphs upon the peaceful 
tombstones. 

When I roamed sorrowfully in search of her 
who had come to such an untimely end, it gave me 
a sort of melancholy pleasure to contemplate those 
touching memorials. I may also have felt, with- 
out admitting it to myself, an undefined wish to 
meet the mourner, to whom I had heard the young 
ladies in the garden allude. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Thy gentle light would lead me on, my own my guiding 
star, 

Till every sense of life were gone, e^en wert thou placed 
afar; 

And now thou deign^st so near to shine, with rays that 
warm and cheer. 

The surest, firmest hopes are mine, my soul is strange to 
fear. 

Yes, thy gentle light shall lead me on, my own, my guid- 
ing star.^* 

RoDm Hood. 

** Poor heart I she slumbers in her silent tomb, 
Let her possess in peace that narrow room." 

Drydek. 



The next morning, at about half-past ten, I started 
forth in the direction of the cemetery, which, as I 
had been informed, lay some half an hour's walk 
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outside the town ; and as I stood upon the top of 
the hill, looking down on the country below, on the 
side of Granville, I could plainly see it not far 
distant. 

The tall cjrpresses, with their dark sombre foliage, 
imparting, as they do, a gloomy air to the spot 
over which they preside, were not to be mistaken. 
There they stood, like silent and solemn mourn- 
ers, indicating to the world that they guarded the 
peaceful territory so beautifully named in the 
German rendering " Gotte's acker," (God's acre). 
Plainly could I see, also, studded over that peace- 
ful territory, the snow-white tombstones, and the 
sacred ensigns of the Christian religion constructed 
at their feet, whilst, here and there, some grander 
monument stood out in bold relief among the less 
pretending sepulchres that surrounded these 
memorials of the departed. 

Yet, in a few short years, I could not help 
soliloquising, as I gazed upon this repository of the 
dead, those stalwart cypresses will have become 
superannuated, and will decay when those who 
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now come to mourn over the respected tombstones 
of their relatives or friends shall themselves be 
mourned for, and their own graves be strewed with 
flowers by a generation at present unborn. Those 
cypresses, which shall then have served their time, 
will be regarded as only cumbering the ground. 
They will be plucked up by the root, and younger 
trees guard the cemetery in their stead. 

The tombstone which to-day is spotlessly white, 
shall crumble into dust, the inscription written 
upon it shall become gradually more and more 
illegible, and the funereal urn graven above it by 
the carver's hand, mutilated by the ravages of time. 

I passed through the massive iron gate that led 
to the cemetery, and, taking one of the side paths, 
read the names of the dead, inscribed on the tomb- 
stones, as I walked along. They were, naturally, 
almost all French. Immortelles were strewn in 
profusion over the graves of those who were sleep- 
ing beneath flowers, looking bright and gay — such 
as geraniums, china-asters, sweet-peas — blossoming 
on the silent tomb; and myrtles and magnolias, were 
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growing so large and luxuriantly, it was evident 
in a short time that the pruner^s knife must be 
employed to restrain their wandering branches. 

There was not the same grandeur about the 
memorials erected to the memory of the departed, 
it is true, as the lover of such sacred sights would 
find to his heart's content in the magnificent 
cemetery of Pfere la Chaise, in the environs of 
Paris. It is natural to suppose that here there 
was little of the architectural display which the 
eye of the visitor is called upon to admire in the 
burial-ground of the French metropolis. Neither 
was this cemetery so rich in the names of cele- 
brated men, such as Abelard, MoU6re, Fontaine, 
Talma, Kellermann, and others, as the other 
can boast, to say nothing of the splendid Mauso- 
leum of Demidoff ; but still the peaceful country 
cemetery had the sweeter charm of the two, in 
my eyes. 

The neighbouring town of Avranches could not 
afford to suspend natural wreaths of camellias and 
other rare plants, in the depth of winter, over the 
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graves of her sons and daughters, in the way that 
Paris could ; but here there was perpetual peace 
and quiet all around. Those who were tenanting 
their last dormitory could sleep on, undisturbed by 
sightseers from foreign lands. 

I had been slowly wending my way along the nar- 
row winding paths that led from one grave to the 
other, without having, as yet, crossed the wider walk 
that separated the ground into two divisions of 
square size, when I was startled by hearing footsteps 
proceeding up the main walk, to which, without 
knowing it, owing to the thick f oKage by which I 
was surrounded, I was close. I was standing still at 
the moment, looking at the grave of a widow,' round 
which ran a series of little earthworks, repre- 
senting so many little children, who, as the tablet 
informed me, had all died of consumption, when 
I heard a clear, musical voice, which my ear 
detected immediately to be that of a young 
lady. 

The translation of what I heard was this (for 
she spoke in French), " Bandry, you think these 
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roses will grow, and that the buds on them will 
come into blossom f 

A man to whom these questions were put, and 
who was carrying three flowers in pots close behind 
her, instantly answered in the affirmative. 

This was all I heard ; the footsteps proceeded up 
the walk, becoming gradually less distinct, till their 
sound died away in the distance. But there was 
something in the tones of that clear, musical voice 
which ran through me like an electric shock. Yet 
why one voice should strike more forcibly upon me 
than another I could not conceive. 

A sudden impulse prompted me to gain the wide 
walk, and observe the direction which the lady and 
her attendant had taken. They proceeded almost 
to the farther end of the cemetery, and then 
turned into its opposite division by one of the bye 
paths. I felt that I could not, with any delicacy, 
follow and intrude upon them ; but from an in- 
terest in the lady's proceedings I could not ac- 
count for, I determined to watch at a distance, and 
when they had retired, to go and satisfy my 
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curiosity as to whose grave they had been embelUsh- 
ing. 

After waiting some time, conjecturing and spe- * 
culating in the most extraordinary way, I saw the 
lady emerge from the surrounding shrubs and 
return towards me. I instantly withdrew into one 
of tke side paths, and, from behind a small yew 
tree \i thick foliage, scrutinised her as she passed 
along. 

A thick veil covered her face which was inclined 
towards the ground. She looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, and seemed, as far as I could judge, 
buried in thought. She was not dressed in deep 
mourning, for although she wore a black dress and 
a dark shawl, she had on a violet bonnet. The 
gardener was not with her, and as she drew near 
to the end of the cemetery, where was the princi- 
pal exit, she seemed to walk on somewhat quicker, 
and in a moment she would have been lost to my 
view, had I not suddenly crossed the main path and 
made towards the gate by a narrow walk which led 
in the same direction. 

VOL. III. P 
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A close carria^ was drawn up at the gate, from 
which a gentleman alighted the instant he saw her 
coming, and assisted her to get in. The carriage 
then drove away into the town, and she was 
gone. 

Having thus seen the last of her, I retraced my 
steps, and went back to the spot where I had seen 
her penetrate into the recesses of the cemetery with 
her attendant. I had little trouble in discovering 
where she had been occupied when I lost sight of 
her, as the man had not yet completed his work, to 
which he was putting some final touches. 

The grave he was occupied in adorning, seemed 
to be one of the most carefully and tastily decorated 
in the cemetery. There was a row of scarlet car- 
nations in full blossom running all round the mound 
of earth where the body was laid. On either side 
stood a beautiful diminutive specimen of that 
prettiest of all ** evergreens," the cedrus diadora; a 
little box edging had been placed all round the 
outside of thS space allotted to the deceased, and 
the rose trees, which had just been planted, were 
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situated behind an artistic little cross, that had 
been erected at the foot of the grave. 

Having admired, for some seconds, the taste 
which had been expended upon the adornment of 
the tomb, I suddenly observed that there was no 
tablet to describe its tenant. 

The gardener, seeing me stop and look at his 
work, and having saluted me, asked if I did not 
think it very pretty ? 

Having answered his question, I addressed 
one or two to him — why there was no tombstone, 
and no description of the person whose grave was 
so tastily laid out ? 

"Well, you see," he repKed, "there was a* tomb- 
stone, but it did not please Mademoiselle, so she 
got permission from the authorities to erect another. 
They are making a magnificent one " 

" Is it a relation of the lady I saw coming here 
just now t" I asked. 

He did not know, he said ; all he knew was, 
that it was an etrangere whom Mademoiselle^ took 
an interest in; she was determined to have the 

p2 
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tomb well laid out ; the tombstone was to be erected 
to-morrow, and Mademoiselle was to be informed 
as soon as it was done, as she was coming to see 
it. 

I had often seen people planting flowers and 
shrubs round tombs before, but had never felt 
much interest in the work. Yet there seemed 
something singularly suggestive about a row of 
scarlet carnations that environed the grave. There 
were blossoms of every sort to be met with in 
French cemeteries, so that there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in my thus coming across such a col- 
lection of my favourite flower. Others liked 
them as well as myself, and many people wore 
them. Still I could not help thinking it a strange 
coincidence ; and on looking round, I suddenly per- 
ceived that I was alone. The gardener, who had 
performed his task, had gone away mysteriously. 
There was no other course open for me than to 
wait till the next day, when the tablet was to be 
erected. 

It struck me, as I was strolling back from the 
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cemetery towards the town, though I had not 
thought of it before, that the person who had di- 
rected the arrangement of the tomb must be the indi- 
vidual alluded to by the young ladies in the garden 
as having gone to visit the cemetery. I rushed 
to the conclusion that she must be English, and 
from regard for her countrywoman had paid her 
last resting-place those womanly marks of sym- 
pathy. 

Having returned to my hotel, I inquired if any 
English lady had died there suddenly within the 
last few months. The landlady was positive that 
no such event had occurred in any hotel or lodg- 
ing in the town, or she must have heard of it. 

I went out to enjoy an afternoon walk in the 
public garden, and took possession of the seat 
which I had occupied the day before. But the 
two sisters did not appear that day. 

The next morning I woke early, and though I 
got up in very good time, it was of no use to think 
of making a journey too soon to the cemetery. A 
prey to anxiety, hour after hour passed wearily by. 
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On entering the cemetery, I met four workmen 
wearing white caps, wheeling along an empty 
truck, such as I had often seen in stonemasons' 
yards. With hasty steps I made my way to the 
tomb I had observed the day before. Several paces 
before I had reached the spot, I was able to discover 
that the stone, with a freshly-engraved tablet upon 
it, was there. I rushed anxiously forward, and 
read the following words written in lEnglish: — 

" Sacred to the memory of Emily, 

Wife of George Carlton, 

■ Aged 22. 

She died at the little village of AUain, not far from 

Avranches, and her body was interred beneath this stone. 

' The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth.' " 

It was hot possible that I could be otherwise 
than most deeply affected and bitterly pained on 
reading these words. Melancholy reflections and 
self-accusations kept me to the spot. I had found 
the object of my long search, but the distress of 
mind created by the retrospect it forced upon me 
was so poignant, that I was unable to tear myself 
away till after a considerable interval. 
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The next thing I did was to inquire where was 
the village of AUain, mentioned in the inscription. 
I was directed to it by a peasant girl whom I met 
close outside of the cemetery. It was only half a 
league distant, and I went there at once. 

On arriving, I instantly sought out the priest's 
abode. He was at home, and though his memory 
required constant refreshing, I contrived to obtain 
from him all the particulars I had so long sought 
for in vain. 

He had been called in to the Hotel of the 
"Croix d'Or^' in the village, which was nothing 
more than a better sort of inn, to attend a 
lady who was dying. She had begged him to 
write to her parents, and had given him their 
address. He said he had been at first astonished 
to receive no answer from the English gentleman 
to whom he had written, but afterwards concluded 
that the invalid must have been wandering in mind 
when she spoke to him, and that the address was 
incorrect- 

I explained that he had omitted to attach his 
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address to his letter ; at which he opened his eyes 
and mouth extremely wide, keeping them on the 
stretch for some seconds, and exclaimed, ^^ Quelle 
sottiso que j'ai fait!" 

In further explanation, he observed that he so 
seldom wrote to any one farther off than Av- 
ranches, where he was well known, that he consi- 
dered an address superfluous, which was the reason 
why ho had made the omission in this case. 

I asked him several questions respecting my 
wife's last moments. "Did she suffer!" "Did 
she seem to feel her loneliness!" " Did she men- 
tion any one by name!" 

At every one he cast his head up in the air, and 
thought for a long time, and then gave the same 
unsatisfactory reply, 

" Ma foi, j'oublie, mais jo ne crois pas." 

lie was a fat, heavy man, breathing very thickly, 
who seemed to have wheezed away his memory of 
the past, for he had to hold his breath, and repeat 
to himself any question put to him a groat many 
times before he could find any answer. 
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It Will, perhaps, be unnecessary to add, that I 
got very little information from him ; and though 
he seemed very civil and obliging, I could not help 
thinking that he was hardly the man I should have 
chosen to confide in, in a great emergency. 

Having concluded my interview, I went to the 
Croix d'Or, to get what additional intelligence I could. 
I saw the landlady, who told me that Madame, of 
whom I spoke, arrived at the hotel one evening in a 
travelling carriage. That she had complained of 
being unwell, and had expressed herself unable to 
proceed on to Avranches. That she had gone to 
bed, and remained there all the next day, when the 
doctor was called in, who had ordered some reme- 
dies for her, which she had taken, and they 
seemed to have done her good ; but towards mid- 
night she had rung her bell, and begged to see 
a clergyman ; whereupon they had sent for 
Monsieur le Cur6, who had come at once, and, to 
the astonishment of every one, she died before 
morning. 

" Oh, she was a beautiful lady 1" she exclaimed, 
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" handsomer than any one I had ever seen, and she 
died in my arms like a dove, closing her eyes, and 
gradually drooping her head without uttering a 
sound, so that we did not know the exact moment 
when she expired. Mais je suis silre," she added, 
" qu'elle dormait en paix, elle avait Fair si calme 
si doux, qu'il me sembla en la regardant, que la 
mort Tavait rfeclam^e, sans lui faire peur." 

As she spoke she crossed herself, and whispered 
a short prayer for the repose of the lady's 
soul. 

1 was much affected by this recital, and warmly 
expressed my thanks. 

She told me that all the baggage of Madame 
had been sent to the octroi office, at Avranches, 
where she trusted that I should find everything 
safe, as nothing had been touched. 

On offering a recompense, she declared she 
would accept nothing, as she had only performed a 
duty. " La France ne temoigne que du respect 
aux morts, et n'attend pas des gages pour le service 
aux malades." 
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I returned to the hotel at Avranches, and wrote 
to Mr. Rivers a full account of my discovery. 
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CHAPTER X. 

^^ Not many miles removed from the verge of this recon- 
dite region, stands a collection of houses, which its maligners 
call a fishing town, and its well-wishers a watering-place/' 

Ingoldshy Legends, 

A QUIET and rather comfortable air pervaded the 
apartment I am now about to describe. A glance 
would suflBce to show that it was nicely furnished; 
a more careful examination would have convinced 
the e3q>erienced eye that, though the furniture was 
new, it was smart rather than handsome, and far 
more elegant than durable. The fact is, it was 
cheap. 

The chairs and couch were covered with Utrecht 
velvet, but neither were likely to stand rough 
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handling. The tables and sideboard shone with the 
very best French polish, but they were veneered, 
and liable to crack like old varnish on a picture^; 
while the frames of the large mirror, and the 
showy engravings, and the massive cornice, were 
as splendid as gilding could make them ; but the 
compo had already begun to show those divisions 
in the carving, created by the shrinking of the 
green wood in a warm temperature. 

The Brussels carpet was pretty and bright, with 
a flower pattern that would have puzzled the 
botanists' knowledge of the characteristics of 
species, quite as much as it would have outraged 
the artist's notion of the harmony of colour. A 
gaudy rug out-flamed the carpet, and a still brighter 
covering on the round rose-wood table out-glowed 
the rug. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the apartment 
thus furnished belonged to a newly-erected villa 
at a fashionable watering-place. No one but the 
builder could do justice to its architecture. He 
would boldly have pronounced it Italian, probably 
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Palladian. But, then, provincial builders who are 
often obliged to be then- own architects under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, are infinitely 
more imaginative than learned. As a grocer's shop 
is often dignified with the title of " Italian ware- 
house," this English edifice might be called a Pal- 
ladian villa. Here and there odds and ends of 
Italian decorations might have been seen, that jus- 
tified the distinction assumed for it by one trades- 
man quite as much as did the maccaroni and olive 
oil sold by the other sanction his assumption. 

It was, however, as inviting as fresh stucco 
could make it. A pretty garden, surrounded by 
a low wall, constructed of parti-coloured bricks, led 
by a bright gravel walk, relieved by clumps of 
geraniums, fuchsias, roses, and other favourite 
flowers and shrubs, to a pretty door ; and a project- 
ing window of plate glass, having in front a well- 
filled aquarium, and possessing that great watering- 
place recommendation, a fine sea-view. 

From this post of observation, by means of a 
telescope placed in readiness on the table, the tenant 
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of " The Marina Villas," No. 1, might see the two 
or three fishing-boats, belonging to Crabbington- 
super-Mare, go and return, — the one steam-boat 
that took pleasure parties to what were pronounced, 
in the Guide Books, places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the revenue cutter, that sometimes 
crossed the bay to the stations of the Coast Guard ; 
and last, not least, in the estimation of visitors — 
the bathing-machines on the sands below. 

No one, however, at No. 1, was now using the 
invaluable assistant to time-killing. Whether this 
arose from there being no fishing craft, steam- 
boat, revenue cutter, or bathers in sight, or whether 
these picturesque objects had been observed so 
often that the occupants of the villa did not think 
it worth their while to get up and take another 
look at them, most assuredly the telescope lay idle 
on the table ; and of the two enviable possessors 
who paid for its use with the rest of the furniture, 
the \aAy sat quietly but diligently pursuing her 
crotchet in one of the Utretcht velvet arm-chairs, 
and the gentleman as tranquilly lay at full length. 
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reading a novel, on the Utrecht velvet couch. 

The former was handsomely dressed in a French 
muslin, made most becomingly. Her only orna- 
ments were a cameo brooch, of high artistic merit, 
richly set, a gold chain, and two or three sparkling 
rings, which very much became her taper fingers 
as she pursued her light and apparently agreeable 
work ; the expression of her countenance was mild 
and dignified, full of self -content, and remarkable 
for its tranquil repose — particularly when she 
lifted her eyes from the points of her instruments, 
and sent a glance of observation in the direction of 
her male companion. 

He was a gentleman clothed in a summer suit of 
light cloth, that appeared to have been made un- 
usually loose; but the thinness of his face, and 
the pallor of his complexion denoted that attenua- 
tion of the frame occasioned by long bodily suffer- 
ing. He must have lost flesh considerably; but 
though he was unquestionably an invalid, he was 
evidently of the class likely to benefit by the in- 
vigorating sea-breezes of Crabbington-super-Mare; 
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and aided by the invaluable assistance afforded by 
the frequent inspection of its two or three dirty 
fishing-boats, its one dingy steamer, its smart re- 
venue cutter, and its shoal of female bathers, bob- 
bing up and down in the green water, was fast 
approaching convalescence. 

It is just possible that the book from the Circu- 
lating Library facing the Parade was becoming of 
as little account as the idle telescope on the 
table ; for once or twice the gentleman yawned in a 
manner that was far from complimentary to the 
author. Yet it was written by a sensation writer 
— who affected a terribly dashing style, and dealt 
largely in the most highly wrought incidents ; but 
when the much excited reader has got through 
a chapter or two, in which the only character for 
which he felt an atom of interest has been smashed 
by a railway collision, and finds himself doomed to 
encounter volume after volume of the most weari- 
some commonplace, he cannot well avoid getting 
more and more tired of such a narrative. 

Just as the occupant of the Utrecht velvet couch 
VOL. III. Q 
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did under identically the same circumstances^ he 
will yawn portentously two or three times, each suc- 
ceeding demonstration growing longer, louder, and 
wider than its predecessor. 

Every time this occurred, his female companion 
cast an observant glance towards him, but not see- 
ing anything alarming in these symptoms, she plied 
her nimble fingers wdthout betraying the slightest 
anxiety or apprehension. She merely thought 
that the book was not amusing, and waited patiently 
for some additional evidence of the fact. This was 
not long in coming. 

Presently the volume fell out of the reader's 
hands, and a louder, longer, and wider yawn than 
any of its precursors, was accompanied by a 
strenuous stretching of the limbs, the feet and 
hands being thrust out as far as they could be 
made to go. 

" Well, I do thick," exclaimed the gentleman at 
the termination of this performance, '^that the novels 
one gets at watering-places are, like everything else 
to be found there, uncommon slow.". 
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"I thought you liked the one you selected," 
quietly observed the lady. 

" It was readable enough at first," said the other, 
in something closely approaching a grumbling 
tone. " In my opinion it's deuced stupid of a fellow 
to reserve all his liveliness for his first chapter. 
I think he gets regularly galvanised when he begins 
his story, and when the shock goes off has not 
a bit of life left for the remainder of the three 
volumes." 

" Shall we go to the libraiy, and change it, my 
dear ?" 

" No, thank you. Perhaps I shouldn't be a bit 
better off." 

" Would you like a walk on the sands, dear ?" 

" It's low water, and all the little brats in the 
place are digging as diligently as if for a wager. 
One can't stir a dozen steps without risking one's 
neck by stumbling into a hole or over a mound." 

" Go a little way along the cliffs, dear I" 

" One can't walk half a mile without a dozen 
stoppages from young ladies in picturesque posi- 

q2 
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tions, sketching, reading, or working, doing their 
little possible to look interesting, and monopolising 
the best points of view, and the only safe paths. 
Of course a gentleman cannot think of disturbing 
them, so he must either make a hazardous detour, 
or go back the way he came." 

" Perhaps they would rather be disturbed." 
This was said with a smile and a slight tinge of 
satire. 

" I shouldn't wonder. If a fellow has a mind, 
an acquaintance of some sort becomes an easy 
matter ; but if he doesn't care about interchanging 
nothings with girls fresh from the school-room, he 
must needs keep aloof." 

" You used to admire young ladies, my dear. 
Indeed, I fancied I saw you looking once or twice 
with apparent interest on the tall girl in the pink 
bonnet, with those beautiful ringlets." 
" Well, she isn't bad-looking." 
" I think her very pretty." 
" She thinks so herself, I can tell you." 
" Then there's the young lady with dark hair, in 
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the straw hat, you know. I'm sure you liked her." 

" I looked at her once or twice. But then she 
is always laughing and chattering with two or 
three girls of about her own age, as if they were 
amazingly facetious, and immensely appreciated 
each other's pleasantries. At least, they invariably 
did so when I was approaching them. I can't say 
I admire those loudly jocular girls who insist on 
being so monstrous funny in public." 

" I am afraid you have become difficult to please, 
dear. Will you have a carriage, and take a drive 
to the ruins of Sandborough Castle I" 

" To see part of a stone wall with half a win- 
dow ? No, thank you. I can't discover anything 
attractive in a tottering heap of stones, perched on 
the verge of a cliff." 

" But it was built in the time of King John, 
dear, and was the stronghold of one of the most 
powerful Barons, who made him sign Magna 
Charta." 

" So the guide-book says; and I am not sufficient- 
ly up in antiquities to be able to contradict such an 
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authority. If the Baron wished me to admire his 
residence lie ought to have taken care th^t it should 
come down to my time in a better state of preser- 
vation." 

The lady did not consider it expedient to enter 
into a defence of the ruins of Sandborough Castle. 
For a few minutes she went on with her work 
without attempting to renew the conversation, and 
the gentleman, totally disregarding the sensa- 
tional novel, appeared to give himself up to what 
is familiarly known as a brown study. 

" What are you thinking of, dear, if it's a fair 
question I" she asked softly, after regarding him 
with one of her scrutinising glances. ^' Perhaps I 
ought to have said — who are you thinking of I Is 
it the young lady in the pink bonnet, or in the 
straw hat I" 

"Eh? What?" 

" How absent you are, my dear ! I said, are you 
thinking of the sentimental young lady with the 
bright ringlets, or the facetious one with dark, 
glossy hair?" 
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" I would not throw away a thought upon either. 
I was thinking of Mrs. Carlton." 

The smile that was playing about Lady Straf- 
ford's handsome mouth suddenly disappeared, and 
she continued to ply her busy fingers with a look 
of reserve that did not half so much become 
her. 

" The fact is, I should very much like to know 
what has happened to her." 

Lady Strafford's countenance became a percepti- 
ble shade darker. It was evident that she was 
far from being pleased with what she had just 
heard. 

'^ It would take a heavy load of anxiety off my 
mind if I could learn that she had returned to her 
husband." 

Lady Strafford drew a quick breath, and the 
shadow began to pass away from her handsome 
features. 

" You see I cannot help considering myself re- 
sponsible for having got her into that confounded 
scrape ; there wasn't a bit of harm in her, and I 
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am afraid that there wasn't much more sense. But 
as I was the cause of her quarrel with her husband, 
I should be verj' glad to hear that the misunder- 
standing had been explained, and that they were 
living together as comfortably as before." 

Lady Strafford was well aware of the fate of her 
friend, and felt a fair share of womanly regret for 
her loss. Her feelings were exactly what ought to 
be considered most becoming in a person placed in 
the social elevation her ladyship enjoyed. She 
could not avoid regarding her as the cause of the 
dreadful injury inflicted on her husband, but her 
early death had removed all displeasure from her 
mind. She disapproved of his thinking of her with 
too particular an interest, but when she learnt the 
tendency of his thoughts, was satisfied that she had 
nothing to complain of. She thought it, however, 
most prudent to defer for the present acquainting 
him with the melancholy state of the case. 

^' Yes, it is to be hoped that Mrs. Carlton is quite 
happy," she replied, giving additional attention to 
her work, that she might not excite suspicion. " I 
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know that she crossed the channel to go in search 
of Mr. Carlton." 

^' She did, did she ? That's all right !" exclaimed 
Sir Francis, as if much relieved. " Of course she 
found him, and I don't think Carlton could be 
such a brute as to resist the evidence she could 
aflford him of her innocence." 

" Mr. Carlton's a wretch I" exclaimed the devoted 
wife, with very becoming earnestness. 

I may as well intimate, that this amiable lady held 
fast by this opinion for a long time, as if it was her 
bounden duty to hold it. 

" I don't know about that," was the reply. " It 
is quite clear that he was the victim of a delusion, 
and when a man of spirit thinks that his wife has 
been false to him, he has no alternative but to shoot 
her seducer on the first favourable opportunity. 
I am pretty certain that I shouldn't have been a bit 
less savage, had I got the idea as firmly fixed 
in my head that you had been in love with 
Carlton." 

" You know that there never was and never could 
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be the slightest cause for your having such a mon- 
strous idea in your head/' cried her ladyship, with 
spirit. 

" Nor was there the slightest cause for Carlton's 
jealousy," replied her husband. " However, it will 
be a lesson that will keep me from offering gallant 
attentions to the wives of my friends. I never 
professed to be much of a squire of dames or 
damsels, and have found the honour to be too bur- 
thensome to make me desire a repetition. Never- 
theless, I don't intend to entertain any ill-feeling 
against Carlton." 

" But / do !" said the good wife, determinedly. 
^^ Indeed, I can't bear to hear his odious name men- 
tioned." 

" Hullo ! there's a strange sail !" 

Up sprung Sir Francis, with a good deal of ani- 
mation for an invalid, seized the glass, and directed 
it over the top of the aquarium. 

" I daresay it's only one of the fishing-boats," 
observed Lady Strafford, without lifting her eyes 
from her crotchet. 
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" Schooner rigged," exclaimed the Baronet, ap- 
parently to himself. 

" Is it the Revenue cutter?" mildly inquired his 
lady. 

" As much like the cutter as like a whale," rather 
rudely replied her husband, for he was a yachts- 
man, and a little prided himself on his nautical 
knowledge. 

" Then it must be a collier — ^for I've been told 
that Crabblngton-super-Mare can boast of at 
least one fresh supply of coal every month." 

Sir Francis laughed, but he did not take his eye 
from the DoUand. 

"She's rounding the point. Now she tacks. 
Her sails catch the breeze again. How glorious- 
ly her gallant course she goes ! She walks the 
waters like a thing of life ! By Jove ! she's well 
handled !" 

" What boat is it, dear ?" exclaimed the lady, 
her husband's emphatic announcements having |t 
last excited in her a fair amount of feminine curi- 
osity. She had laid down her work, and approach- 
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ing the window commanditig the splendid sea-view 
at Marina Villas, No. 1. 

'^ Goodness gracious ! it's a yacht !" she added. 

" Of course it is. See if you can make her out ?" 

Lady Straflford took the telescope, nothing loath, 
and looked through it in a manner that showed she 
had been used to such inspections* 

" I could almost swear it's the dear Trackless, she 
is so like her in build and trim." 

"Nonsense," cried the baronet, grufHy; "you 
know the Trackless is lying off Cowes." 

" She was lying off Cowes when we last heard 
of her," replied his wife. " But as I don't know 
what could bring her here, I suppose she is at 
anchor there now. She is approaching the shore. 
I wonder who she can be. I wonder whether her 
owner is on board, I daresay he is a person of 
distinction. You will know him of course, if he is 
a member of the Club ?" 

" Oh I he's sure to be a member of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron ; and, I have no doubt whatever, 
is a particular friend of mine." 
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'^ How very nice. Perhaps be may invite us to 
go on board. A sail would do you so much 
good." • 

<^ That's just my opinion. I have long been 
wishing for something of the kind to enliven us 
both. I am so deuced tired of this place." 

" They are absolutely lowering a boat, my dear," 
said the lady^ 

" You don't say so !" cried the gentleman, with at 
least equal interest. 

" Yes, and the crew are pulling ashore." 

" Just what I expected." 

Lady Strafford thought that her husband took 
the unexpected event very tranquilly, and yet it 
was impossible to look at his face and fail to notice 
its animation ; it presented so remarkable a con- 
trast to the listless, wearied air impressed upon the 
features half an hour since. 

"There is a gentleman in the boat!" cried 
Lady Strafford. " I cannot recognise him as yet^ 
but I think I shall presently." 

" I shouldn't wonder," 
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Lady Strafford turned a quick inquiring glance 
in the direction of her husband. His eyes wore 
an expression of sly humour that she could not 
quite make out, experienced though she considered 
herself in their interpretation. 

" What could he mean ?" she asked herself. 

"I shouldn't be at all surprised," she added 
aloud, " if you knew something about this yacht 
coming here." 

" Not at all unlikely," he replied, and a smile 
seemed on the point of becoming a laugh. 

" Positively I never knew you so provoking. Do 
tell me who it is ?" 

" A most particular friend of yours, my dear — 
in short, quite a pet." 

" A gentleman who is a pet of mine !" exclaimed 
the lady, with a look and tone in the highest de- 
gree becoming under the circumstances. 

" Why don't you try and ascertain who it is T" 
inquired Sir Francis, restraining his muth. « He 
must have landed by this time." 

" So he has, I declare," she replied, after a short 
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survey with the glass in the direction of the pier. 
" And so many people are about the landing-place 
that I cannot distinguish him." 

Lady Strafiford put down the telescope as if a 
little, just a little, put out, and turned her back 
upon the sea-view. 

" I daresay it's only one of your jokes," she ob- 
served. 

"It must be a novelty in that line, I should 
think. But who is this coining towards the 
house 1" he added. 

She turned quickly round again. 

"It's Doctor Jukes 1" she cried, with intense sur- 
prise. 

Sir Francis burst into a loud laugh. 

In the midst of this very hearty peal of mirth, 
that excellent little man, in a rough pilot coat, 
in short, in an unmistakeable nautical suit, from 
the little glazed hat on his rough head of hair, 
to the waterproof overalls that enveloped his 
legs, presented himself to the occupants of the 
villa. 
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Lady Strafford, as soon as be had entered the 
sitting-room, seized both bis hands with the most 
lively demonstrations of delight. 

"Now there is some conspiracy between you 
two ! " she exclaimed; " I am sure of it. So you bad 
better confess." 

The naval surgeon appeared striving to look 
more rugged than usual, as be glanced at Sir 
Francis ; nevertheless a movement resembling a 
wink was perceptible in his left eye. 

"You don't know anything about that yacht 
which has just anchored in the Bay, do you, 
Doctor?" asked the Baronet, trying to assume an 
innocent aspect. 

" What should I know about yachts ?" he de- 
manded, grufHy. " A man who's sailed half his 
life in men-of-war, can't be expected to care for 
such cockle-shells." 

Lady Strafford moved her scrutinising gaze from 
one face to the other. 

* " It's no use trying to deceive me. Doctor. I'm 
certain that you've been hatcliing a plot with my 
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husband, and I'm ashamed of you both for being 
so sly." 

Doctor Jukes's face, for a moment, preserved its 
sternness, but the laugh of his patient was too 
hearty to be resisted. 

At last Sir Francis explained that, becoming 
tired of the attractions of Crabbington-super-Mare, 
the young ladies included, he had written to his 
naval friend, asking if he could take charge of his 
yacht from Cowes, and accompany him on a short 
cruise to the Mediterranean, The Doctor very 
gladly undertook both employments, and had 
skilfully brought the Trackless into the little 
bay. 

Lady Strafford listened to the statement with the 
most lively satisfaction. She knew that nothing 
could be more beneficial to Sir Francis than the 
proposed voyage, and readily undertook to get 
everything ready for a start within three days, at 
the latest. Then she left the conspirators to enjoy 
their little plot, while she expedited the necessary 
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arrangements for tbeir quitting the Italian villa, 
for the pleasant cruise they had so secretly ar- 
ranged. 



' • 
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CHAPTER XI. 



" I know my path will lead me right, 
With such a prize in view, 
And happy omens bless my sight, 

That must, that shall be true. 
Yes ! thy gentle light shall lead me on, 
My own, my guiding star." 

Robin Hood. 



Without having any plan of proceeding far, I 
found myself the next day wending my way towards 
the cemetery. I cannot say why I went. Perhaps 
it was because in my present frame of mind I pre- 
ferred wandering amongthe dead to loitering among 
the living. 

J remained in the cemetery a long time, consider-: 

r2 
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ing whether I ought to leave the grave as it was, 
or whether I should get permission to have the 
body taken up and conveyed to England. On that 
point, however, I determined to be entirely guided 
by the wishes of Mr. Rivers. 

Some people think it wrong for a Protestant to 
be buried where there are none but Catholics; but 
for my own part, I was always impressed with the 
idea that there is a charm about a Roman Catholic 
cemetery, that renders it more pleasant than an 
English Protestant one. In the latter you are 
buried, a stone is erected to your memory, and you 
are in a very short time forgotten. In the former, 
the last funeral rites are performed much in the 
same way, but surviving relatives consider it a duty 
to make a pilgrimage to your grave, year after 
year, on your jour de pte^ and the votive offer- 
ing of natural flowers and immortelles is gracefully 
laid over your tomb ; 

" For here the herblets of the Spring-time blow, 
To grace the silence of all-peaceful deep." 

It may be said that such honours to the dead are 
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superfluous; that those who once loved or esteemed 
you in your lifetime can do so still, when the breath 
is gone out of you, without decorating your tomb up- 
on each anniversary of your birth, and that flowers 
are the property of the living ; but I must say I 
have always thought that such memorials are 
good. 

I was slowly walking down the wide walk of the 
cemetery, after having spent two hours or more in 
this solemn spot, when, just as I was about to turn 
into the short narrower road that leads to the exit, 
I perceived the same veiled lady approaching, whom 
I had before seen in the cemetery. 

I had already made up my mind that if I saw 
her again, I would thank her for her kindness 
in consecrating the memory of my wife. On 
getting close enough to her, I took off my hat, and 
began to speak. I was astonished to see her turn 
away blushing, as if she feared being recognised, 
or as if she had received a sudden shock to the 
nervous system. 

However my feelings of gratitude would not allow 
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me to beg pardon and pass on. Suddenly she 
turned her head. She bestowed upon me one 
glance, but that was enough — I knew her ! The 
face, the form of Clara Hindley stood before me ! 

" Clara, my own Clara!" I exclaimed, " we meet 
again." I could see that the recognition was 
mutual. 

" Have you seen . . . ?" she said, tremulously 
pointing in the direction where my wife was laid. 

" Oh, yes," I replied ; " and were I now seeing 
you for the last time in this world, I could not find 
words to thank you sufl&ciently for all you have 
done. Oh, Clara," I continued, *Hhis has been very, 
very kind of you, and now that I know it is you to 
whom I am indebted, I cannot adequately express 
my feelings !" 

" Come with me," she said, " so far," pointing 
again in the same direction. " I was unable yes- 
terday to see the new tablet," and she coughed so 
dreadfully as she spoke, that she had no need to ex- 
plain why. 

" Clara," I replied, " I intend to be there every 
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n^oming, regardless of the weather ; but I would 
rather not go with you. Let me accompany you 
as far as the little path which leads to it, and wait 
for you, and escort you back. You will not be 
offended at my wishing to be alone ?" 

She gave me such a look as I thus alluded to the 
past, that an expression of her wishes, however con- 
trary to mine, would have changed me in an in- 
stant. I could not help fancying that a faint smile, 
certainly not one of displeasure, was discernible on 
her countenance, as she gazed at me. She said 
nothing. We walked together up the walk, till 
we came to the side path, when, asking me to wait 
for her, she was soon lost to my view, as she fol- 
lowed the labyrinthian path which led to my wife's 
grave. 

After some little time, she returned to me, looking 
as if she had been weeping. I escorted her down 
the broad walk. 

" I have a carriage waiting for me," she said, as 
we approached the gate, " and my father is in it. 
He wiU, I am sure, be very glad to see you." 
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But I told her I should prefer coming to call, if 
I might, and renewing his acquaintance in that 
way. She gave me her address, and the desired 
permission. I thanked her again for all she had 
done for me. 

" I liked to do it — it gave me pleasure !" she ex- 
claimed, ^' and I am so glad that you do not disap- 
prove." 

With these words, and her well-remembered 
smile, she shook hands with me, and in an instant 
was in her carriage. 

I was very miserable when alone in the society 
of my conscience and the contemplation of my past 
life ; whilst hurrying on in the course of my search 
from place to place, there was a degree of excite- 
ment to occupy me, a perpetual change of scene 
which more or less distracted me ; but now that my 
search was at an end, I found my thoughts con- 
tinually dwelling irresistibly upon the recollection 
of that awful moment, when I leant over my fallen 
foe, hoping against hope that he might not be dan- 
gerously hurt. In whatever light I viewed the 
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melancholy event, whether in reference to himself, 
cut off in the prime of life, as I then believed, or 
my own destroyed peace of mind, I could not help 
feeling that I had laid up a fund of sorrow and re- 
gret that would last me for a lifetime. 

The day after my unexpected meeting with 
Clara, I went and called at her house. She was 
out, and I was ushered into her father^s presence. 
I found him agreeable and glad to see me, as he 
gave me a most hearty welcome. He was little 
changed in appearance. Looking of course a 
trifle older, if anything, but his expression of coun- 
tenance and his intelligent features were unaltered. 

I had a very long conversation with him, during 
the former part of which I explained much to him 
of what had befallen me since we last met. I 
informed him that I had not received his letter 
containing news of the unexpected fortune he 
had come into till nearly two years after it had 
been written, and that I had not then had the 
courage to answer it. Lastly, I related the circum- 
stances that led to the supposed fatal duel. 
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He had read accounts of it in the newspapers, 
but made no comments. Presently he spoke confi- 
dentially to me respecting his own concerns. He 
told me that his daughter's health had caused the 
greatest alarm and anxiety for a very long time; 
that shortly after I left (3owes, he had seen symp- 
toms of increased weakness^ and had called in the 
best medical advice. "I trust/' he added, more 
earnestly, " that you will allow me to talk seriously 
to you about her position, and if I am led to say 
anything which may appear strange, you must for- 
give it, for she is my only daughter, and I can- 
not help remembering that you once saved her 
Ufe." 

I begged him to be under no ceremony with 
me, and to say anything he liked. 

"Well, then," he continued, "I will; for I feel 
that my daughter is at present in so weak a state that 
a shock might be fatal to her, and if I speak too 
openly, or address you in such a way as my pride 
ought not to allow, you must remember that a 
parent's anxiety for an only child in her very 
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delicate state cannot be regarded as calculating 
or worldly." 

I again expressed a hope that he would consider 
me worthy of his confidence, and not scruple to say 
just what he pleased. 

After a few moments' thought, he began as fol- 
lows: " You will perhaps wonder why you find me 
residing at an out-of-the-way place like Avranches. 
I will tell you. Some months ago, before I left 
England, feeling that my daughter's health was so 
unsatisfactory, I took the step of seeking the first 
medical aid. I was recommended to go abroad, 
and try the effect of a different climate, and see 
what a winter abroad would do after spending a few 
months in some healthy spot. Normandy being 
especially suggested to me, I chose Avranches. 
In fact, I was recommended not to go to any place 
of excitement, as my daughter's mind" (here he 
hesitated for some seconds, and seemed disinclined 
to proceed, but at length, continued) " was in such 
a precarious state that it would have been hardly 
prudent to make choice of a place where there was 
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much gaiety going on, or where there were too 
many people." 

I listened with the greatest interest. Presently 
my companion proceeded. 

" I must, in order to explain my meaning fully, 
go back to the period when I so unexpectedly 
came into Sir Archibald's property. My daughter 
seemed far from well, and living in the country all 
the year round did not seem to agree with her. 
The spacious dwelling, of which I had just come 
into possession, though beautifully situated, was 
surrounded by trees, fine ancient timber trees, that, 
in spite of their making the house unhealthy and 
damp, I could not reconcile myself to cut down. 
Consequently I resolved to travel, a resolution I 
was glad to find that my dear Clara approved of. 
We journeyed about England, going through 
Devonshire and Cornwall, after which we started 
for the lakes. It was during a short stay that we 
were making at Keswick that an incident occurred 
which I feel some delicacy in narrating, but it is 
better that I should be frank with you, and I feel 
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sure that you will not take any advantage of what 
I am going to say. I hope, too, that you will 
accede to the request I am about to make." 

I begged him to proceed, and assured him that 
he might rely on my respecting his wishes. 

He continued. " One evening, after we had 
been for a long drive on a burning sunny day,- 
visiting the beautiful cascades in the neighbour- 
hood, my daughter, complaining of fatigue, re- 
tired to her room extremely early. I thought 
nothing of her doing so, although I could not help 
noticing during the day that she had appeared 
abstracted and unusually thoughtful, and I remem- 
bered that two or three times she had complained 
of headache. As I was passing by her door I 
heard her talking strangely to herself. 

"Just as she had concluded, she fell violently on 
the floor. I rushed into the room. She was lying 
on the ground imconscious. I raised her. In a 
few moments she opened her eyes, and recognized 
me. Presently she said, 

" ^Dear father, I have seen him.' 
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^ I explained to her diat she had seen no one, 
suggesting that she must have been dreaming; but 
no, she persisted that she had seen you. 

" * You know who I mean/ she continued. ^He 
saved my life, and told me that he loved me when 
I was poor and friendless, and I could not confess 
that I loved him, although I did love him very 
much. Dear father,' she added, ^ I felt just now 
as if I were going to die, but I am better again. 
Perhaps I shall live a little longer.' 

" There was awild,unnaturallook about herwhich 
frightened me. I rang the bell and sent for a 
doctor who arrived shortly after, and, having seen 
her, he informed me that his patient was in a veiy 
critical state, that her mind was slightly affected, 
and that she required great care. 

" From that moment I was in constant terror of 
her dissolution. I could not forget that I had 
already had one warning, and that a second attack 
might be fatal. My attention and care of her was 
redoubled. She often talked to me of you, although 
she had always, till the night at Keswick, scrupu- 
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lously avoided the subject. Since then she has 
frequently asked me if I knew where you were, 
and other questions about you, which I parried in 
the best way I could, having seen the news of 
your marriage in the papers, but fearing to teU her, 
lest it should be a shock to her. I was uneasy 
whenever she seemed inclined to converse on ordi- 
nary subjects, as she would do when all was well; 
and she has on several occasions alarmed me fear- 
fully, when I have come into the room and found her 
conversing with some imaginary person. I have 
always stopped her at once, as medical men have 
advised me to do. 

"It was in consequence of these short aberrations 
that I was recommended to go abroad. Since she 
has been here she has really seemed better, and I 
hope that in course of time I shall cease to have 
cause for fear; but I must tell you that I have been 
in the greatest anxiety ever since the discovery 
that she made, entirely by accident, on the day of 
our arrival." 

I begged him to explain, 
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"On the afternoon of our arrival at Avranches," 
he said, " we dined at the table-(Fhdte of the hotel, 
which I would have avoided if possible, but the 
landlord begged me to do so, and Clara seemed to 
wish it. We found ourselves seated amidst a party 
of English, w^ho, like ourselves, had just arrived. 
A young man, who evidently seemed to be living 
at Avranches, immediately began addressing him- 
self to whoever would enter into conversation; and 
by way of catching the attention of a gentleman 
who was sitting close .to us, asked if he had heard 
of the strange occurrence that had taken place 
the week before at a village close to Avranches. 
The gentleman he addressed had not heard of it; 
so he stated that an English lady having come there 
unattended, and having died, had been subsequently 
buried in the cemetery; adding, that nothing had 
been known of her, except that she was called Mrs. 
Carlton. 

"Everybody listened to the story, and Clara was 
attentive to every word, and when she heard the 
name, I perceived that she was buried in thought. 
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"Directly we quitted the table and had returned 
to our private room, she asked me point blank if I 
had ever heard of your being married. I hesitated, 
not knowing what to say. She saw my confusion, 
and insisted upon knowing all I could tell her, 
adding, that she was prepared ta bear everything 
with composure, I then told her what I had learnt 
from the newspapers.. 

" The next day she went to the cemetery and 
found your wife's grave, and on her return in- 
formed me that she had done so. I was greatly 
in fear that the discovery might have some effect 
upon her mind, but my anxiety was relieved when 
I ascertained that there was no cause for alarm. 
One day, to my astonishment, she told me that she 
should like to make some attractions about the 
tomb, and plant some flowers round it. I made 
no objection, and procured for her the permission 
to do so, thinking that the occupation, melancholy 
though it was, would give her something to do, 
and proposing in my own mind to leave Av- 
ranches, as soon as possible after the work which 
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she had taken in hand was accomplished. 

" She had made the acquaintance of two very 
nice Scotch young ladies, residing here for their 
education ; they come frequently to see her, and she 
goes to see them at their ch&teau outside the town, 
and I was begining to hope that I should be able to 
carry out my plan of leaving Avranches next week, 
when suddenly Clara came in yesterday very much 
excited, and startled me with the intelligence that 
she had seen you and that you were coming to call. 
She is now gone to see her two friends, and will 
doubtless be back presently." 

Here Sir Mark paused — for we must give him 
his real title — but I could see that in his anxiety 
on account of his daughter, he was suffering more 
than he could have told me, if he had time. 
Knowing, as the reader does, what had always 
been, and what my feelings still were regarding 
Miss Wilmer, it would be absurd for me to deny 
that my heart throbbed with the most intense emo- 
tion as I listened to his narrative. 

I knew not what reply to make ; I was at a loss 
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what course I should pursue that would be consist- 
ent with duty and propriety under the circum- 
stances. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Clara herself 
entered. 

In a moment I forgot everything save that I was 
in her presence. I immediately rose to greet her. 
The smile that she bestowed on me as I touched her 
hand, still under the influence, as I was, of what I 
had just heard, was too much for me. Oblivious 
of the fact that her father was in the room, I held 
that hand in mine, unable to relax my hold. 

" Clara, dearest Clara I" I exclaimed, " this time 
we meet to part no more ; this time you must not, 
you cannot reject my prayer ; I have never, never 
ceased to love you." 

She made no reply, but her trembling hand 
which I held was the indicator of an agitated 
heart. 

In an instant my arm was round her waist ; I 
was regardless of a parent's presence, I was callous 
to every thought in the one glorious, exulting sen- 
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sation as I felt the gentle pi*essiire of her beautiful 
head upon my shoulder. 

Sir Mark, intensely affected, seemingly over- 
powered by conflicting emotions, remained with 
hifi face buried between his hands. Suddenly he 
rose, exclaiming, with the deepest sigh, ^^ I cannot 
bear the idea of being parted from her ; but for 
her sake there is nothing that I would not do." 

Clara, who up to this moment had been more or 
less unconscious, on hearing her parent's last words, 
disentangled herself from my grasp. 

" Father, dear," she said, " I could not bear to 
leave you — ^you to whom I owe so much ; it would 
be unpardonable." 

*^ But you shall not be separated from him," I 
exclaimed. " Clara, dear, you love me — ^I know 
you love me. I will be your protector, and watch 
over you with all the tenderness that in your deK- 

r 

cate state you require. You know how very much 
I like and respect your father ; I feel sure that he 
does not dislike me. Oh, Clara, do not imagine 
that I could take you from him.'* 
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She seemed at a loss what to say, and what to 
do. With those lovely eyes fixed alternately on 
me and her father, at one moment looking as if she 
would leave all and follow me, and the next 
as if she would cling to him and him only, it 
seemed as if the knotty point was far from a 
decision. 

At length Sir Mark spoke. 

"My dear child, don't think of me. I will 
decide for you. Let your hand be given where I 
have reason to believe your heart is. It would be 
too painful for me to say good-bye to you under 
the feeling that you were going to be carried away 
from me for ever, and that I should never see you 
again ; but such I do not believe will be the case. 
I cannot stipulate that you should always be with 
me, but I feel assured Mr. Carlton would not wish 
to deprive a parent of ever again seeing his child. 
You know, darling, that you are dearer to me than 
life itself. I am never so happy as when alone 
with you, and when I see you in good health and 
spirits ; but in a few years I shall be called away 
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from this world, and you will then be left alone, with 
no one to protect you." 

These words seemed to have a visible effect upon 
Clara, for those soft eyes looked smilingly upon 
me. Alas ! it was but for a moment. Suddenly 
she burst out into passionate weeping. 

I was quickly at her side, anxious to know the 
cause of her sorrow. 

" Oh, no 1" she sobbed, slowly and with reluc- 
tance. " You don't love me as you used to do. 
You can't love me ; it is wicked of you tp say you 
love me, whilst . . . she is lying so near, and when 
you forgot me and married her^ 

" Clara," I replied, " perhaps it has not been 
delicate of me to have thought of manying so 
shortly after discovering my late wife's tomb ; 
but you must remember that you were my 
early love. You must bear in mind, too, 
that you would not allow me to hope even 
that our union could be ever possible ; but I 
didn't forget you, in spite of my having married. 
Oh! Clara, you know not what misery you 
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will entail upon me if you now again refuse to be 
mine. Clara, the last time you refused to marry 
me, highminded and noble as it was of you to do 
so, you made me perfectly reckless as to what be- 
came of me, and now you taunt me with having 
married another. If you knew all the circum- 
stances of that marriage, you could not think that 
I had forgotten you." 

She continued sobbing, and relentless, as far as 
I could judge. 

" Clara," I cried with increased earnestness, " all 
I ask of you now is this. Your father has 
mentioned to me that you are about to journey 
South and pass the winter. For many months I 
shall not see you — I shall feel it a duty that I owe 
to my lost wife not to see you ; but if you ever 
loved me, if your feelings for me have not been a 
mere emptj^ shadow, let us part with this under- 
standing, that you are free as myself, but that if 
my constancy to you has stood the test of some 
months' absence, as I feel sure it will, you will then 
no longer refuse what I ask. I don't propose 
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taking you away from your father. Knowing the 
history of your family as I do, it would be unfeel- 
ing of me to think of such a thing ; but, Clara, 
there is now no impediment to our marriage bs 
there was heretofore. You know I love you for 
yourself, and not for your possessions, Clara, do 
not let us part for ever. It is cruel to taunt me 
with expressing affection for you at this moment. 
Wrong though it may be of me, remember it is 
only in consequence of meeting you again, and 
having my old feelings revived so unexpectedly. 
Oh I Clara, Clara, I am sure you . must listen 
to what I say. Even now 1 fancy that the ^ Smile 
of forgiveness is stealing over your beautiful face.' '* 

I was right, Clara had forgiven me, her eyes 
again beamed upon me affectionately. This time 
we understood each other. 

Sir Mark saw that I was sincere, and knew 
so well what his daughter's feelings really were, 
that I am sure he was glad at heart, though I 
doubt if he could have made up his mind to part 
with her. 
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The Wilmers remained a fortnight at Avranches 
after this eventful day. The important question 
had been completely settled before the expiration 
of that period. It was agreed that they were to pro- 
ceed to Nice to pass the winter ; that I was to go to 
England and see my family, and break to them the 
intelligence of my intended marriage ; then return 
and join them in the beginning of spring ; and we 
also agreed that after spending a short honey- 
moon in Switzerland or the Tyrol, or some place 
that might suggest itself as more suitable, Sir 
Mark should join us, and henceforth we would live 
together. 

I liked him more and more as my acquaintance 
with him increased. 1 found him such an agree- 
able companion, and so very much cleverer even 
than I had imagined. In days gone by he had had 
poverty to contend with, besides having not yet got 
over the loss of his wife, and consequently much of 
his talent had not shone forth. As for my love 
for Clara, it did not admit of an increase. Every 
day, it is true, I thought her more lovely than the 
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preceding one, and every day discovered to me 
some new charm ; but my love could not gather 
fresh powers on this account, for I had always 
regarded her as perfection. 

No differences had arisen between us. In fact, 
on the contrary, she had taken an immense deal of 
interest in having my wife's grave properly attended 
to, and insisted on going herself occasionally to 
visit it. Her health seemed to improve wonder- 
fully, and her father assured me, greatly to my 
satisfaction, that he had not felt so comfortable 
about her for a very long time. 

At length the day arrived when I was to be 
separated from my beloved Clara. The parting 
was a trying moment, and when I saw an un- 
mistakable tear in her eye, I could not help wishing 
that this separation was not going to take place at 
all. However, I had all confidence in her, and she 
trusted implicitly to my constancy. 

As she kissed her hand to me for the last time, 
ere their carriage drove off, I begged her to write 
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very, very soon. Then came the final " Good-bye, 
George," and " Good-bye, Clara," and in an in- 
stant she was gone. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

" And thou wilt then be mine, my beautiful. 
How fondly will we love through life together, 
And wander heart-linked through the busy world, 
like birds in Eastern story/' 

The Falcon. 

At length I amved safely in England. I say 
" at length," because from Avranches via St. Malo 
is a tedious journey, necessitating a stoppage at 
Jersey, and thence a long sea-passage awaited me 
to Southampton. 

My father gave me a hearty welcome. I found 
him visibly aged, but then I had not seen him for 
a considerable time. I had a great deal to talk to 
him about, and many explanations to make, and a 
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variety of things to be told before I had the 
courage to inform him that I was again already en- 
gaged to be married. 

I was relieved to find that he pitied my misfor- 
tunes more than he blamed my errors. My mother 
hoped that my second wife would come and settle 
down quietly in the country, and take an interest in 
the poultry, and the poor people, &c., and would 
prefer the spring flowers in the green lanes, to 
spending the merry month of May in Mayfair, 
Ustening to the " nightingales " in an opera box, 
instead of in a neighbouring wood. 

I told her that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to live an arcadian life, and that my 
intended Clara " luce ref ulgens " could never cease 
to charm and fascinate me. 

I passed some weeks in the country, receiving 
satisfactory and affectionate letters from the South 
of France. I am not going to inflict upon the 
reader our correspondence, interesting though it 
was. My letters to her can easily be imagined. I 
wrote a great deal about my feelings, my love, my 
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constancy, and similar things, that ought never 

to be made public except under the compulsion of 

the Divorce Court ; and her letters to me it would 

be a still more dreadful breach of confidence to 

divulge. 

Neither am I going to relate the history of my 

life during the months we were separated, because 

nothing happened worth recording. 

I was much grieved to receive no answer from 
Mr. Rivers after I had written to confirm the state- 
ment he had so strangely received from the French 
priest. I wrote to him again on my arrival in 
England, telling him that everything had been 
done that was in my power, and that if he should 
wish to go over to Avranches, and see his daugh- 
ter's grave, I would wilHngly act as his courier, and 
conduct him to the spot where she was buried. 
To this letter, like the former one, I received no 
answer. 

One day, on entering the room where my father 
sat, I found him reading a letter edged with 
ominously deep black. He handed it to me. It 
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was from Mrs. Rivers, to inform him that her 
husband was no more, and had appointed him 
sole trustee of her jointure. The communication 
was extremely short. 

Mr. Rivers, she said, had never recovered from 
the first shock occasioned by the news of his 
daughter's death, and that the receipt of the letter 
I had wVitten to him from Avranches had affected 
him so severely, that he had been seized with a 
paralytic stroke, from which he never entirely 
rallied. 

My father was very much shocked. Mr. Rivers 
was one of his oldest friends, one of the good old 
sort, who would have done anything in his power 
to prove the sincerity of his friendship ; and, as 
such, his loss was irreparable. 

I also felt deeply distressed, for I could not 
avoid a sense of responsibility. No doubt I had 
helped to shorten his useful life. 

By his death I came into a large fortune and a 
beautiful estate ; but I did not feel disposed to take 
possession, so acute were my feelings of regret for 
his loss. 
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I was looking forward to a happy issue oat of 
all m J troubles. 

The winter at length passed away ; it was a very 
dreary time, because, in spite of my receiving, as I 
did, every week, letters from my darling Clara, I 
only became more anxious to be with her. 

Sir Mark wrote me very satisfactory accounts 
of *her health, so that I had nothing to make me 
really uneasy. Indeed I was in the enjoyment of 
more tranquillity of mind than I had ever known 
before. 

Correspondence, however, with the object of 
one's affection is but a poor substitute for her pre- 
sence. I became more and more impatient, and at 
last could endure the suspense no longer. 

I started for Nice, and thought the journey 
longer and more tiresome than any other I had ever 
made. In my impatience it seemed as if it would 
never come to an end. 

From the moment I set out I went on with- 
out stopping night or day. From London to 
Paris, thence through Melun, Dijon, Lyons, 
Grenoble, Digne, at which latter place I found, to 
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my inexpressible annoyance, that the diligence in 
which I had been travelling thus far, proceeded to 
Marseilles ; and as I thought I could get to Nice 
quicker by the direct route, I determined to hire a 
carriage and go on post-haste. 

The hotel at which the diligence stopped, " Le 
petit Paris," was a large rambling place, where a 
long time elapsed before I could get anyone to pay 
attention to my wants. Having had a hasty meal, 
I sent to order a carriage to be got ready to convey 
me to Nice. Presently the waiter returned with 
the pleasing intelligence that there were no horses 
in, all having gone to take people to a village fSte 
some miles distant. 

" No horses !" I exclaimed ; " but I can't stay 
here. I must have some horses/' 

"If Monsieur must have them,*' replied the 

* 

waiter, " I will go and say so." 

He returned again after a few minutes, with his 
master^s compliments, to say that there was only 
one quadruped in the town, and that that one would 
not go in harness. It was an old cavalry horse, that 
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kicked everything to pieces that was put behind it, 
having been once wounded in an artillerv waggon 
which it had never forgotten; and, added the 
waiter, it is not even over-safe to ride, as it stumbles 
a good deal. 

I considered what was best to be done under the 
circumstances. Unf ortunately,'the diligence which 
was bound for Marseilles had already left, otherwise 
I might have proceeded by it so far, and thence 
by water to Nice. 

After thinking some time that anything was 
better than remaining stationary, when I was so 
anxious to get to my journey's end, I determined 
to ride the cavalry horse, let him be what he might, 
and have my things sent on the morrow. In a few 
minutes I was informed that he was at the door. 
I went immediately to inspect him. 

He was not by any means an ugly-looking 
horse, although his forelegs had a suspicious ap- 
pearance, and stood almost as close to his hind 
ones as those of a giraffe. He had several scars 
about his quarters and frame, which he had re- 
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ceived "in action," moreover he laid his ears back 
and showed the white of his eyes in a way that gave 
me a decided impression that he had a " bit of a 
temper." 

I asked of the lout of a boy who brought him to 
the door, if he was vicious. 

" Oh I no," he replied, " he is as quiet as a 
lamb." 

Who ever yet was told, on asking a similar ques- 
tion, that a horse was vicious ? Every brute under 
the sun that is in the habit of kicking, or rearing, 
or rmining away, or even killing every other 
person who mounts it, is called as " quiet as a 
lamb," " as gentle as a babe," and you are assured 
that "you might ride him with a packthread;" 
but it is an astonishing thing what quantities of 
these quiet lambs and babies find their way into 
the market, and get disposed of, simply of course 
because their owner has no further use for 
them. 

" Ho ! ho ! Zephyr," cried the boy to the horse, 
patting him, and at the same time carefully watch- 
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ing his eye, as if he wouldn't trust him farther than 
he could see him. 

" What is he used for?" I inquired. 

"Oh I he carries the doctor round the neigh- 
bourhood," replied the boy ; " but the gentleman 
has not got a good seat on horseback, so that he 
walks wherever he can do the distance on foot. 

Zephyr certainly did not look the sort of horse 
for anyone to ride, I thought, as I mounted 
him. 

" He is lame ! " I holloed out, as he limped on 
every leg that he moved. 

" Oh ! that's nothing," shouted the boy ; " you 
will find he will go capitally presently." 

It was, however, very painful work for some 
time. He went as badly as le diable boitetuc ever 
could have gone ; when he had got off the stones, 
and into the country, his action mended a little ; 
and when he got thoroughly warm, he really went 
tolerably well, trotting along quite briskly. 

I had a long journey before me, and calculated 
that I should be four or five hours doing it, so I 
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determined to nurse him as well as I could. It was 
now three o'clock, and it would be dark before I 
arrived in sight of the town ; and the road not being 
very good, or very direct, I had to trust a great 
deal to chance for going right. 

Luckily I had to traverse a very pretty country, 
a tract of land perfectly alpine in appearance. 
Mountains on all sides, vast precipices and deep 
ravines, and the route I had to take was little 
known to English travellers, but well deserving 
their examination. 

After riding about two hours, I passed through 
the little picturesque town of Castellane, that of 
Grasse being the next point I had to make. I was 
already within two or three miles of the latter 
place, allowing my quadruped to proceed at a foot's 
pace, and having got on very good terms with him ; 
for although he had several times tried his utmost 
to rid himself of me, now by way of a little variety 
trying to rush through a thick hedge, and then 
running backwards into a ditch, still I had managed 
to restrain his vagaries, and he had already found 
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out that he had someone more expert than his 
medical master to contend with. 

He was marching along very quietly upon a 
piece of green of some extent upon the roadside, 
when he and I were suddenly startled by a man 
vaulting up on to his back behind me. Before I 
had time to look roiind, the fellow was holding on 
firm to the collar of my coat with one hand, wliilst 
with the other he brandished an ugly-looking sti- 
letto most menacingly in all directions. 

" Now then, my bourgeois," he exclaimed, ^' en 
avaiit ! en avant ! as fast as possible. We are 
pursued ! For heaven's sake away, or we shall be 
overtaken !" 

So saying, without giving me time to make any 
resistance or observation, he gave Zephyr a terrible 
stab with his stiletto on the quarters, whereupon 
the ancient war horse started off as hard as he could 
go, kicking up behind most vigorously, and drop- 
ping his head to a level with his knees. 

Away he flew, regardless of the efforts I made 
to stop him, the demon behind sticking to my 
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collar like a gigantic leech, and exciting the 
animal forward by using to him the most threaten- 
ing language, every now and then giving him a 
fresh touch of the stiletto, on which occasions up 
went his heels into the air, almost jerking me and 
my companion from the saddle, and temporarily 
throwing the whole of his weight and ours upon 
his tottering fore legs. 

" We are pursued ! we are pursued I" he kept 
exclaiming, almost throttling me by his rude 
grasp. 

I tried to speak, and was about naturally to 
launch forth into some indignant language, but I 
could not proceed, the brute behind was all but chok- 
ing me, and no wonder, as the whole of his weight 
was attached to my collar; and as I was at the same 
time pulling at the horse like grim death, feeling 
that until I had checked him, I had little chance of 
getting rid of the ruffian that had so strangely 
taken me by surprise. Besides, his stiletto fright- 
ened me. 

Again he cried — "We are pursued! — faster, 
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faster r' and again the stiletto was applied to the 
horse's quarters. The infuriated animal lashed out 
more mischievously than before. His fore legs 
suddenly gave way under the exertion, and he 
turned a complete summersault, I and my unwel- 
come companion being precipitated over his 
head. 

I hardly had time to get up and disentangle 
myself from this man, who wrestled with me like a 
maniac, before three or four villagers, armed with 
pitchforks, were upon us. 

^' Here they are !" they exclaimed; " we have got 
them !" 

They surrounded us, holding their pitchforks 
most menacingly before them. 

^' Ah, les brigands," they shouted, " surrender, 
or we will kill you on the spot !" 

I instantly let them see that I meditated no re- 
sistance, feeling sure that I was not the individual 
they were in search of, and rejoiced in my own 
mind that the ruffian who had insisted on riding 
en croupe behind me was at length overtaken. 
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However, they seized us both in the most uncere- 
monious way. 

I attempted to explain to them what had occurred, 
but instead of listening and doing me justice, as I 
expected, they gave me pretty clearly to understand 
that I had better hold my tongue, and follow them 
peaceably. They led us to a farm-house by the 
wood-side some hundred yards in my rear, where, 
as nearly as I could guess, I had been sprung upon 
by my assailant. We were secured hand and foot, 
and each shut up in a separate stable, outside which 
two or three strong peasants most valiantly stood on 
guard. 

By this time a crowd had assembled. All the 
neighbouring farmers and their wives and daugh- 
ters had arrived, attracted by the shouts of the 
peasants ; and every now and then the door of the 
stable in which I was confined was cautiously 
opened, in order that some fresh comer might be in- 
dulged with a peep at me. 

One exclaimed, as he saw me — "He is a 
Spaniard;" another expressed his opinion that I 
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was a Neapolitan; whilst an old soldier with one leg 
most positively declared that I was a Cossack, adding 
that he was not sure he had not seen me before. 
He was looked upon as an oracle, for he had been 
all through the great Russian campaign under Na- 
poleon. 

Several times I protested loudly, when my door 
was opened, assuring my captors that they must be 
labouring under some mistake, and begging them 
to explain why I had been thus arrested. All the 
answer I got was, that I should soon see when the 
gensdarmes arrived. 

At length, four or five of those important per- 
sonages made their appearance. Three of them 
having ascertained that my hands were tied, boldly 
came and conducted me through the crowd into the 
best room of the farm-house hard by. I was 
searched diligently, and submitted to a severe in- 
terrogation as to where I came from, and where I 
was going, and what business I had in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but I had my passport, which ought to 
have protected me, and so it would, only that it was 
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in English, and none of them could understand a 
word of it. However, I managed to explain it to 
them after some trouble, and was at length told I 
was free. 

And why had I ever been captured? Simply 
because the ruffian, who had sprung upon my horse 
and fixed himself on to me, had been found secreted 
in the granary with another accomplice, waiting till 
it was dark, when they intended to rob the house. 
On being discovered, they had bolted, one across 
the fields, and the other down the road. I was 
passing at the time, and, thinking it a fine oppor- 
tunity of escaping, the first had jumped up behind 
me. It seemed that they were two desperate 
brigands, who had for a long time infested the 
neighbourhood, and robbed the farmers. 

Poor Zephyr had been caught by some of the 
peasants, who regarded him, as being the property 
of a brigand, almost with as much terror as the sup- 
posed bandit who rode him. He was given up to 
me, and I was allowed to proceed on my journey, 
not, however, without some of the peasants feeling 
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that it was a sin to allow me to escape, believing 
that I had only got away because I had bribed the 
gensdarmes. I then proceeded without any more 
adventures befalling me, and Zephyr went as well 
as could be expected after his fall. 

My arrival at Nice had of course been very much 
retarded by my apprehension and detention, so that 
it was too late to present myself at the Wilmers' 
that evening. However, I found out where they 
lived, and walking out at an hour when all Nice 
had gone to rest, I had the satisfaction of gazing 
on the abode where my beloved Clara resided. 

The next morning, when I had the pleasure of 
seeing her well in person, I felt that I was indeed 
rewarded for my disagreeable journey, and all 
my troubles. Never had I yet seen her so 
beautiful. The good effect of wintering abroad 
was plainly perceptible. The melancholy pallor, 
which had pained whilst it interested me, in the 
days when I first knew her, had entirely disap- 
peared. 

Her complexion now appeared a perfect combi- 
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nation of health and beauty. It was still some- 
what pale — not the outward sign of sorrow or sick- 
ness, but that soft, delicate hue, peculiar to many 
of my fair young countrywomen — and charmingly 
diffused over it was a beautiful pink tint. 

I could not help being struck with this, it was so 
decided an improvement, and one I had not dared 
to hope for, considering how short a time it was 
since I had seen her weak and delicate -looking. 
There was something else I noticed, which gave 
me infinitely more satisfaction — this was the joyous 
look that beamed over her features as I entered the 
room. I could see that my arrival was a pleasant 
surprise to her. 

I had travelled with so much haste, that although 
she knew the day on which I was going to leave 
England, still she did not expect me, or believe it 
hardly possible that I could get to Nice so soon. 

Sir Mark, too, whom I already looked upon 
with the respect due to a father-in-law, seemed 
very glad to see me. 

I cannot express how overjoyed I was to be once 
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more with her whom I had so long loved, and how 
happy I felt now that the time of my probation 
was at an end, and that I could talk unrestrainedly 
about my feelings, and confess my love; whilst 
never, till this Elysian moment of my life, had I 
ventured to feel certain that she could really be- 
come mine. 

Her looks, her smiles, her general manner to- 
wards me, revealed that I was far from indifferent 
to her ; and what was formerly but a sweet dream, 
which my heart at times loved to indulge in, be- 
came a glorious certainty. 

When I was absent from her I was a prey to 
the usual apprehensions of anxious lovers. Now 
all trouble, fear, and uncertainty were over. 

We used to walk about and drive, in short, pass 
all the hours together that were possible. There 
was no mamma to be hunting us up when we were 
left alone, and Sir Mark was the model of a 
good-natured parent. 

Much to the disgust of a speculative gentleman 
of the Macduff kind, who had come all the way 
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from England with the object of getting an intro- 
duction to " The Belle of Nice," as Clara had been 
regarded from the moment she set foot in the town, 
it very soon got rumoured abroad that I was going 
to marry her. 

Nice is by no means an exception to the general 
rule of country towns. Other people's business is 
paid attention to there in the same zealous way as 
elsewhere. Several of " the last winter visitors," 
which included many English, had not yet gone, 
and as they, of course, knew everyone in the place, 
I was quickly spied out as a new arrival, and 
once to be seen arm-in-arm with the beautiful 
heiress (for people had already, by some means or 
another, found out that she was one), was founda- 
tion enough for them to construct a marriage 
story upon, only a few hours after I had the 
pleasure of walking alone with my Clara for the 
first time. The "story" was complete in every 
detail, and all that remained for us to do was^ to 
fix upon the day. 

I am happy to say that, in reality, we had little 
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else to do. No scene took place between ns, no 
misonderstandingSy nothing occorred that conld be 
called a difference, from the moment that we met 
till the happy day when all was settled. 

We resolyed to be married as quietly as possi- 
ble. Not that I moch cared, bat it was Clara^s 
wish that it should be so. As far as I was con- 
cerned, I felt that I did not mind how many people 
assembled to see me appropriate so yalnable a 
prize. 

No difficulties arose in drawing up the settle- 
ments, nor was much* time required for their ar- 
rangement. This was not because there was 
nothing to settle, for I was now a very rich man, 
and Sir Mark was also able to giye his daughter 
a large dowry ; so that our pecuniary prospects were 
most satisfactory. We had really more than we 
wanted. 

The evening previous to the day when Clara was 
to become mine, I dined with her and her father at 
their lovely little villa, which was situated just outside 
of the town. After dinner Clara and I went out 
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together into the garden, and with my arm round 
her waist we walked up and down a scented avenue, 
composed of orange and citron trees, blending 
their fragrant blossom and luxuriant foliage with 
that of " the lover^s myrtle and the poet's bay." 
We were discoursing lovingly upon the one 
sweet theme, and were gladly building pictur- 
esque castles in the air, which we intended to 
inhabit. 

Suddenly Clara stopped, and looking thought- 
fully at me exclaimed, in a sad tone, " George, are 
you sure that you have mad^ your peace with her 
on the precincts of whose grave we met ? Do you 
think that if she looked down from above and saw 
you about to break the last link that bound you to 
her, that she would pardon you ?" 

^* Clara," I replied^ " I have mourned her, and I 
have suffered much for her. I feel that I am 
forgiven. My conscience has ceased to upbraid 
me, and who knows but that now at this moment, 
if the dead do really see what happens here below, 
she may be pouring down her blessings upon you. 

VOL. IIL U 
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dear Clara, who so disinterestedly adorned her 
tomb." 

At this moment she fell weeping into my 
arms. 

" If I thought," she said, as soon as she could 
find words, " that she consented to our marriage, I 
should be more happy than I am. Yet I am happy, 
dear George, very, very happy, only I sometimes 
think that it is wrong of me to be the means of your 
forgetting her, for she must have loved you — ^yes, 
even if she only felt for you half what I f eeL" 

Hei:e she began sobbing again. I could not 
help being touched by what she said, nor could I 
restrain my emotion. 

" Clara, dear," I said, as I smoothed down her 
hair with my hand, " these tears have been the last 
tribute that we should pay to her memory. There 
has been a melancholy pleasure in shedding them. 
Henceforth you must not weep any more for one 
who has forsaken ' Earth's troubled waters for a 
purer spring.' " 

She promised me that she would not do so. 
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" Do you feel equal to travelling to-morrow ?" I 
asked her ; for we had decided on going to pass our 
honeymoon on the lake of Geneva, and had taken 
a chateau in the neighbourhood of Lausanne for 
two months. 

I was glad to hear her reply that she hoped she 
should be able, and that she looked forward with 
intense pleasure to making the acquaintance of that 
beautiful lake with me. 

We conversed for a long time upon the future 
that was before us, forgetful how time was pass- 
ing; that it was almost da];|k, when her father's 
voice calling to us made us immediately re-enter 
the house. 

We were married the next day at the English 
Church, which, in spite of the strict privacy we 
had intended, we found full of people. The 
gentlemen of the congregation, of course, all 
wishing they were me, and the ladies envying 
Clara, her matchless beauty, even if they envied 
her nothing else. 

We arrived quite safely at Lausanne. After a 

U2 
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few days I hired a very pretty and comfortable 
gondola, in which we explored together all the 
nooks and corners of the beautiful blue-watered 
lake, visiting those spots immortalised by Byron, 
Eousseau, and others — such as Vevay, " Clarens ! 
sweet Clarens ! birthplace of deep Love," whose 
" air is the young breath of passionate thought." 

On another occasion we made a voyage to 
Chillon. Here I took Clara to see the dungeon, 
and the much visited spot, '' worn as if the cold 
pavement were a sod," by Fran9ois de Bonnivard. 

I cannot say how many happy hours I wiled 
away on the " Clear, placid Leman !" Nol that I 
did anything fike proper homage to the grand 
scenery around me. I had no thought, no eyes 
but for Clara, whom I loved with a love that it 
would be overtaxing the power of any pen to 
describe. She was no ordinary beauty. 

^^ Round her she made an atmosphere of life; 
The very air seemed lighter from her eyes, 
They were -so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies. ^' 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

" In one hour 
I have uprooted all my former life, 
And outlived everything, except thy heart. 
The pure, the good, the gentle." 

The Doge of Venice. 

It will probably be remembered that, in the course 
of this story, several personages, more or less im- 
portant, have been severally brought fon/\"ard. 
Each h^s preserved his or her course ; but that 
course has not been run out, therefore something 
remains to be said about them. 

In the first place, I must explain the cause 
of the '^ sudden transformation " of Mark Hind- 
ley into Sir Mark Wilmer. In a former chap- 
ter I have stated that Sir Archibald had, in 
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early life^ formed one of the dissipated friends of 
the Prince Regent^ and was not exempt from the 
vices of that day. When residing at Brighton, 
he became acquainted with a girl then at a ladies' 
seminary at Lewes, who, captivated with the appear- 
ance of the dashing young baronet, fancied her- 
self deeply in love An elopement was pro- 
posed, and Maria Annersley, then in her seven- 
teenth year, quitted school on pretence of visiting 
a sick relative in Scotland, but with the avowed in- 
tention of becoming Lady Wilmer. 

A clandestine marriage was the result, and, 
having satisfied her parents that she was legally the 
wife of Sir Archibald, she consented for a time to 
keep the secret of her marriage. In giving birth 
to her first-born child, named after her father 
Mark, she died, and, from a false sense of pride as 
well as from a fear of disgrace — ^for one of her 
relatives had been transported for forgery — Sir 
Archibald kept his marriage a secret from all but 
a confidential friend. Mark was brought up as his 
adopted son, and, but for the accident that caused 
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the death of his half-brother, would possibly have 
been kept out of his title and estate. This circum- 
stance preyed upon Sir Archibald's mind, and pro- 
duced a feverish state of body, which ended fatally. 

The documents were so conclusive of the mar- 
riage with Maria Annersley, that a distant relation 
who had threatened to dispute the title withdrew 
his claim, and Sir Mark was finally established in 
the succession. 

The Trackless was again at her old anchorage at 
Cowes; and her owner, much improved by his 
cruise, was residing in the island. 

Lady Strafford, as soon as she learnt that I had 
returned to England, took extraordinary pains to 
keep her husband as far away from me as possible. 
Though Dr. Jukes considered him convalescent, 
his health, in her opinion, was far from being re- 
established; and whether she feared the excitement 
of meeting me might be injurious to him, or ap- 
prehended another duel, I cannot say. All I know 
is, that she did everything in her power to prevent 
our meeting. 
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While she knew that I was in London, Lady Straf- 
ford detained her husband in the Isle of Wight. 
Directly I left town for a sojourn in that county, he 
was hurried to the highlands. And when the Mom- 
ing Post announced that I was going to the north, 
Lady Strafford was on her way to town, notwith- 
standing that the season was over, and not a person 
she cared to visit was to be found there. 

All these welJ -meant proceedings were in vain. 
I retained too lively a sense of my precipitancy to 
entertain any but the most kindly feelings towards 
my late antagonist ; and it so happened that I had 
an opportunity of testifying these sentiments in a 
manner that as much gratified Sir Francis, as it 
tranquillized her ladyship. I was able to render 
him an important service in an affair both had 
equally at heart, and no two families henceforth 
could exist in more amicable terms than mine and 
his. 

Lord Arlington has settled down in life most 
composedly with a very charming wife. His con- 
temporaries look upon him as a lucky fellow, each 
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wishing he was in his place. He was not indebted 
to Macdufif for the prize ; it was the result of his 
own enterprise, and his own merits. The happy pair 
have been married long enough for some couples to 
have got quite tired of each other ; but such is by no 
means the case with them. 

If you go to the opera, any night during the 
season, you may see them murmuring soft nothings, 
with their heads so close that their smiles seem to 
meet each other half-way. 

He introduced me to his wife one day, and asked 
me to visit them at his country house. I excused 
myself for the present, expressing a hope that I 
might avail myself of his invitation when Mrs. 
Carlton could accompany me. 

" Ah I" he exclaimed earnestly, " there is no- 
thing like matrimony. When we were at Cam- 
bridge, we used to go to Newmarket and indulge 
in all the extravagances of youth, and after that 
we rushed headlong into innumerable follies. But 
let people say what they like against the married 
state, it is far better than gambling, or horse- 
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racing, or pigeon-shooting, or an}i;hing else. It is 
not so exciting, 'tis true, but then it is far from 
being so expensive. In the pursuit of the favour- 
ite on the turf, one goes to some ring man at Tatter- 
salFs and lays out a lot of money, for which one 
gets no return; whilst to secure the other, one 
goes to some jeweller in Bond Street and pur- 
chases a circle of gold, and a domestic treasure is 
certain." 

I could not help being amused at my friend's 
naive remarks, drawn from his own experience ; 
but Lord Arlington deserved a good wife. 

The once restless and excitable Rosie Acton, 
when she ran away from the Maison Tivoli at 
llomburg, at the time when so many aspirants 
to her hand were fretting for her, is, according to 
late accounts, as quiet and tractable as a pet lamb. 
Not one of those unfortunate young men whom she 
gave up when she married, has taken her loss 
much to heart ; nor has a single shot been fired at 
her liege lord by any of the rejected. 

The heroine of a hundred conquests is content 
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with her laurels. Not that she forgets, as she re- 
visits spots once familiar to her, the different heart 
victories associated with them. Instead of trying 
to add to the list of her adorers, her time is suffi- 
ciently occupied by a fast-increasing circle of much 
more exacting claimants on her affection. 

Miss Middleton succeeded in getting her tract- 
able mamma safely into Egypt, and safely home 
again ; but it was a singularly unfortunate journey. 
The weather was bad. The Middletons picked up 
no eligible fellow-travellers on the road, and came 
to the conclusion, on their return, that they might 
just as well have staid at home. It was a cruel 
thing on the part of this enterprising young lady 
to drag her mother so far away from her native 
land, when the chances were all in favour of her 
never returning. Marvellous to relate, however, 
although they were in Egjrpt at a season of the 
year when, from the exhalations from the soil after 
the inundation, it is particidarly unhealthy, and 
ophthalmia and other diseases are prevalent, thd 
elder lady did return home quite well. 
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Miss Middleton accomplished the ascent of the 
great pyramid, accompanied by two Arabs. She 
has written a long account of the feat in her diary, 
not omitting to mention how the man who con- 
ducted her clapped her on the back, patted her 
head and kissed her hands when they reached the 
summit. They applauded her efforts most heartily, 
and even pressed her to attempt pyramid No. 2 ; 
but as there would be so much muscular exertion 
required, judging from the accounts of those who 
had already made that perilous ascent, she wisely 
decided not to undertake it. 

But she was determined to know a great deal 
about Egyptian architecture, so that when she 
talked on the subject she might make people 
wonder more and more how one young lady's head 
could carry all she knew. In spite of the unsuc- 
cessf ulness of this tour, its heroine, nothing daunted, 
took care to organize another for the ensuing 
spring. For a long time it was undecided where 
to go. So many routes had been tried in vain, 
so many tours had proved fruitless. At last she 
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decided to give the old Bernese overland another 
trial. It had been within an ace of producing 
a happy result once before, a second time it 
might be more successful. So she hurried the un- 
willing matron again into a railroad carriage, then 
into a steamboat, and then back again into the 
wagon, never stopping on the journey till she had 
driven up with her in triumph, and a Swiss bus, 
to the door of the Hotel de la Oouronne at Berne. 
From Berne they proceeded in due course to Thun, 
thence to Interlachen, and Lauterbrumen, over the 
Wengern Alp to Grindelwald. 

Why did not such an enterprising lady go 
straight off to Hungary, or the Holy Land, or 
visit the ruins of Carthage, or anywhere more 
fashionable and romantic? the reader may ask. 
The fact is, she longed to be once more amongst 
Young England, in gaudy flannel shirts, with 
alpenstocks and mountain staffs, with chamois- 
homed handles, in their hands. Her heart was 
with the venturesome voyager with a sunburnt 
countenance, knapsack on his back, and an ^* ex- 
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celsior'' air about his general appearance; besides, 
Swiss sceneiy one never gets tired of, and an 
English girl, howerer unattractive and nninteresU 
ing she may be in a flat conntrr, mnst be pbiin, 
indeed, if she can't command some notice when 
she gets a certain height above the level of the 



Now the Faolkhom was a mountain which Miss 
Middleton had already ascended the last time she 
was in the Oberland ; it is a nice easr mountain 
for ladies to get up, and one which her mamma 
could comfortably reach the top of, by the aid of a 
chaise a porteursy so she determined not to be 
dissuaded by the weatherwise guides, who prophe- 
sied a fall before sunset. She had a very good 
reason for deciding on carrying out her project, 
and was very well aware of what she was about. 
In fact, she would just as soon be snowed up for 
a month on the summit of the mountain as not, 
for she knew that a certain gentleman whom 
she had her eye on, had gone up only half an 
hour before, and if she was destined to be de- 
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tained at the top by bad weather, she would have 
a desirable companion. 

The guides were right. Hardly had half of the 
ascent been performed, before a cold misty rain 
began to fall. However, there were only two 
hours' more walking required before the summit 
would be reached ; and on they went. Presently 
the misty rain began to assume the form of sleet. 
Down it came faster and thicker. The guides 
looked as if they did not half fancy it, and the 
sound of a distant avalanche, falling and crashing 
its way through the pine-trees, anything but reas- 
sured them. 

Before the inn on the mountain top was gained, 
snow began to fall in great flakes, big enough to 
frighten a Cossack ; consequently Mrs. Middleton 
arrived at her journey's end, closely resembling Pro- 
fessor Pepper's ghost. Her adventurous daughter's 
bonnet was bridal white with snow. Altogether she 
looked like a new edition of '' La Dame Blanche." 

The host of the elevated inn met them with an 
affectionate greeting, chuckling with joy to see 
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two additions to the number of his gaests, knowing 
fall well, from the look of the elements, that they 
would be compelled to stay with him some time, 
and that he should be able to ask famine or war 
prices for everything he furnished them with. 

He had already got a pretty good collection of 
guests. The house, it is true, was not more than 
half full, but then he could make more out of 
them, by charging dear for everything, than he 
could for double their number in ordinary weather. 

Miss Middleton took three bed-rooms at once 
for herself and mother, intending to convert one 
into a sitting-room, for regular sitting-rooms were 
very scarce in the hotel, the common run of 
visitors being almost always lodgers for the night, 
and nothing more. 

The next morning, the whole mountain including 
the surrounding chain was covered with deep 
snow ; and snow still continued to fall so thickly, 
that, as far as the eye could pierce, the prospect 
looked very much like what ancient tradition, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, described the air of Scythia, 
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namely, "full of feathers, which prevented your 
seeing any farther." But the enterprising young 
lady did not care, so long as she could gain her 
object. 

She went down with her mother to breakfast in 
the pubUc room at a time when all the company 
were collected. 

"What a bore this snow is," exclaimed one 
Englishman to another, as he looked out of the 
window, and yawned, and wondered how he should 
ever catch up the rest of his party, whom he had 
promised to meet that evening at Interlachen. He 
might wonder as much as he pleased, he couldn't 
get there. His guide had refused to make the 
descent in such weather. Didn't he wish he might 
be caught attempting it. 

" How long do you think we shall be obliged to 
remain here before it will be prudent to descend ?" 
inquired a pale-faced English curate, of a loqua- 
cious American, who was " hand and glove " with 
everybody he met after two or three minutes' 
acquaintance. 

VOL. in. I 
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^'Well, sir, I reckon we must make up our 
minds to stay here a fortnight or more," he re- 
plied. 

" A fortnight !" exclaimed the clerical traveller, 
looking both surprised and alarmed. " Why, it's 
as much as my curacy's worth. I have promised 
to return to my parish next Sunday week and per- 
form service. I must be back before then." 

" Well, sir, m bet you fifty dollars you aint," 
returned the Yankee. 

The curate refused to speculate on the matter. 

" We must amuse these ladies," continued the 
Yankee, "in the best way we can," raising his 
voice so as to be heard by everyone. " I 
think we had better do as w^e did when we came 
from New York to Liverpool. We set up a lot- 
tery ; each person drew a ticket, on which was a dif- 
ferent day of the month, and the holder of the 
one which contained the date of the day when 
we arrived, won the prize. There are just twenty 
of us here, we may make an excellent lottery, and 
the person who holds the lucky day of the month 
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when we can descend the mountain will be of course 
the winner." 

The proposal was instantly seconded by another 
speculating member of the party, and everyone 
was willing to take a ticket. Miss Middleton, 
amongst the number. The prize however she hoped 
to draw was of a very different nature. It was at 
this moment quietly eating its breakfast at a small 
table standing in a comer of the room ; in the per- 
son of a soft, sheepish, sawny-looking gentleman of 
about thirty-five, who spoke through his nose, and 
with a decided drawl. 

He was very fond of arguments and discussions, 
and always had had a weakness for superior 
women who had travelled and were well read; liked 
those who had opinions of their own on deep sub- 
jects, whether they understood them or not; and he 
had always despised and disregarded the generality 
of young ladies of his time, whose conversation he 
considered trivial and uninteresting. 

Miss Middleton waSj to his idea, far superior to 
most of her sex, and though he had met her a great 

X 2 
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many times of late, he never dreamt for a moment 
that she was hunting him down. 

^^How do you do, Mr. Newman?" exclaimed 
that young lady, approaching his isolated table. 
" What an extraordinary thing it is that we should 
meet again so soon ? 

Mr. Newman agreed with her that it was an ex- 
traordinary thing, and they conversed together on 
the strength of this mutual understanding for a 
good half hour, when his fair companion hinted to 
him that she and her mother had a private sitting- 
room, and that they should be very glad indeed to 
see him. 

The gentleman expressed his thanks, and pro- 
mised that he would pay them a visit. He kept 
his word. 

The American was right. The snow refused to 
thaw for many days, and people were put to their 
wits end to keep themselves amused, for they were 
really worse off. than on board a ship, where at least 
there is every now and then a vessel to be seen 
in the distance, or the excitement of an inci- 
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dental storm to break the monotony of a sea 
voyage. 

Every morning Miss Middleton renewed her in- 
vitation to Mr. Newton, and every day the latter 
took advantage of it. In fact, he spent more than 
half his time with her ; each day fancying that he 
liked her better — till the enterprising young lady on 
one ocoasion, after a long interview, having drawn 
his attention to the length of time the snow had 
lasted, he so far forgot what he was about as to 
blunder out that it would be a pleasure to be snowed 
up with her for a life-time. 

She was down upon him in an instant. 

" What did you mean ?" she demanded, without 
giving him a chance. 

He was obliged to explain. The result was, 
that in a few minutes he was engaged to her. 

He said something about first of all going home 
and announcing his tntended marriage to his re- 
lations, but Miss Middleton wasn't going to per- 
mit that, if she could possibly help it. She had al- 
ready lost one man in that way. 
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" How nice it would be," she suggested " to 
many in Switzerland." 

He was obliged to yield. 

She never lost sight of him, and as soon as ever 
it became possible to descend the mountain, they 
did so together. The marriage took place a few 
days later, much to poor Mrs. Middleton's relief ; 
for she felt that her travelling days were nearly 
over, and had made a resolution, during that fort- 
night in the snow, that never would she go up 
another mountain as long as she lived. 

Poor old soul, she had such a violent attack of 
rheumatism, the result of that wretched ascent, that 
she never thoroughly recovered from it. How- 
ever, she returned home safely, and her interesting 
daughter took her Faulkhom husband over the Alps 
into Italy. 

. D' Arcy, after a long course of rascality, returned 
to England in a complete disguise and under a 
feigned name. But he could not afford to be idle. 
He commenced his tricks, and had tolerable success 
till his confidence in his own dexterity carried him 
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beyond the bounds of prudence. A grand swindle 
was traced home to him. He was tried, convicted, 
and transported, and, when last heard of, was 
residing at Norfolk Island, at the convict esta- 
blishment then existing in that portion of the 
Antipodes. 

Andr6 le Normand was excessively sorry to 
hear that I required his services no more after I 
had found my first wife's grave. He ventured to 
express a hope that if ever I had any more^ such 
journeys to make, I would employ him. I pro- 
mised that I would, and he returned to Paris. 

Macduff is still a bachelor. With all the won- 
derful information he has had at his disposal, he 
has never succeeded in catching a wealthy bride. 
However, his " Heiress List," carefully revised, as 
a "pocket companion," is now just coming out, 
for private circulation; it will doubtless prove as 
useful a little book in its way as " Bradshaw." 

Having stayed our appointed time on the banks 
of the lake of Geneva, we were joined by Sir 
Mark, and went to pass the winter in the sweet 
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South. We remained several months in that 
country, so poetically described as " Italic, empire 
du soleil, maitresse du monde, berceau des lettres," 
returned to England and made Sir Mark's home 
our head-quarters. 

I am supremely happy. Clara sheds no more 
tears, her mind is perfectly sound, and her hus- 
band's love has not abated. 

The termination of the first twelvemonths of 
our marriage was marked by an event no less im- 
portant than the birth of a little girl, who was 
christened Clara, and doubtless, when her features 
are more developed, will some day rival the beauty 
of her mother. 

The hero of the story has turned over such a 
thoroughly new leaf, and come out so conspi- 
cuously as a reformed character, that no one can 
entertain any misgivings as to his ever going any 
more astray. 

THE END. 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Duke 
OP Manchester. Second Edition, Betised. 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Fine Portraits. 30s., bound. 

Opinions or the Peess. 

Fbom Ths Athekjecm. — " The Duke of Manchester has done a wdcome service to 
fhe lover of gossip and secret history by publishing these family papers. Persons who 
like to see greatness without the plumes and mail in which history presents it, will 
accept these volumes with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In them will be found 
something new about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease to 
feel an interest — much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherine of Arra* 
gon — a great deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth — ^something about Bacon 
and (indirectly) about Shnkspeare — ^more about Lord Essex and Lady Rich — the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, proflgate, courtier, pervert, secret agent, abbot 
— many details of the Civil War and CromweS's Government, and of the Restoration- 
much that is new about the Revolution and the Settlement, the exiled Court of St 
Germains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, the intrigues 
c^ Duchess Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen durinj? the days of 
Anne; With aU this is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great poets, 
the frailties of great beauties, the rividries of great wits, the quarrels of great peers." 

Fbom The Tnisa — " These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of 
interesting matter is here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's 
reach." 

Fbom The Mobnxno Post. — " The public are indebted to the noble author for contri- 
buting, fit)m the archives of his ancestral seat, many important documents otherwise 
inacessible to the historical inquirer, as well as for the lively, picturesque, and piquant 
sketches of Court and Society, which render his work powerfully attractive to the 
general reader. The work contains varied information relating to secret Court 
intrigues, numerous narratives of an exciting nature, and valuable materials for 
authentic history. Scarcely any personage whose name figured before the world during 
the long period embraced by the volumes is passed over in silence." 

Fbom The Mobning Hebaia — " In commending these volumes to our readers, we 
can assure them that they wUl find a great deal of very delightful and very instructive 
reading." 

Fbom The Daily News. — "The merits of the Duke of Manchester's work are nu- 
merous. The substance of the book is new ; it ranges over by &r the most interesting 
and important period of our Iiistory; it combines in its notice of men and things 
infinite variety; and the author has command of a good style, graceful, free, and 
graphic " 

Fbom The Stab.—*' The reading public are indebted to the Duke of Manchesto* for 
two very interesting and highly valuable volumes. The Duke has turned to good 
account the historical treasures of Kimbolton. We learn a good deal in these volumes 
about Queen Elizabeth and her love afibirs, which many grave historical students may 
have ignored. A chapter full of interest is given to Penelope Devereux, the clever, 
channlng, and disreputable sister of the Earl of Essex. The Montagu or Manchester 
fkmily and their fortunes are traced out in the volumes, and there are anecdotes, 
disclosures, reminiscences, or letters, telling us something of James and Charles I., of 
Oliver Cromwell, of Buckingham, of ^Sacharissa,* of Prior. Peterborough, and Boling- 
broke, of Swift, Addison, and Harley, of Marlborough and Shovel, of Vanbrugh and 
Congreve, of Court lords and fine ladies, of Jacobites and Williamites, of statesmen and 
singers, of the Council Chamber and the Opera House. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to find a work of our day which contains so much to be md and so little to be passed 
over." 

Fbom The OBSSByEB. — ** These valuable volumes win be eagerly read by all classes, 
who wiU obtain from tliem not only pleasant reading and amusement, but instruction 
idven in an agreeable form. The Duke of Manchester has done good service to the 
merary world, and merits the highest praise for the admirable manner in which he has 
canted out his plan." 
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THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotch Ghnrch, London. Illustrated by 

BIS JOUBNAL AND COBRRSPONDENCE. By MrS. OlIPHANT. ThIBD 

and Gheacee Edition, Bevised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. bonnd. 

** We who read Uieae memoin miut own to the nobili^ of Irving's character, the 
gnmdeur qf hia aima, and the extent of hb powera. Hia firiend Gariyle beara thia testi- 
mony to hia worth : — 'I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in thia world, or hope to find.* A character such as thia is deserving of 
■tu4jr, and hia life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant haa undertaken the work, abd 
haa produced a biography of considerable merit. The author fully undostanda her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. Tlie 
book ia a good book on a most interesting theme.** — Times. 

"Mrs. Oliphant'a *Lifb ot Edward Irving* anpplies a long-fdt desideratum. It ia 
copious, earnest, and eloquent On every page there is the impreaa of a huge and 
masterly coraprdiension, and of a Ixdd, fluent, and poetic skill oi portraiture. Irving 
aa a man and aa a pastor is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many broad, 
powerflil, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression.'*— ffciifitefyA Review. 

** We thank Ifra. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative: Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some proflt, and still fewer will close without 
regret. It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of the 
man. • • * The Journal which Irving kept ia one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever given to the public, and must be read by any who would fi>rm a Just apprecia- 
tion of his noble and simple character.** — Blackwood's Magatine. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving*s life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of rdUgioua biography. There are few Uvea that will be fuller of 
Instruction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Revins. 

«« A highly instmctive and profoundly intereaUng life of Edward Irving.**— iStotemaii. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Viotoe Hugo. 

Authorized English Translation. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. 

" 11 Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book about Shakespeare: IC. 
Hugo sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effective picture. 
Imagination and pleasant fency are mingled with the fects. There is high colouring, 
but tiierewith a charm which has not hitherto been found in any portrait of Shakes- 
peare painted by a foreign hand. The biographical details are inanipulated l^ a 
master's hand, and consequently there is an agreeable air of novelty even about the 
best known circumstances.** — Athenseum. 

'* *I dedicate to England,* says Victor Hugo, in his brief prefeoe, 'this book, the 
glorification of her poet* The word was well chosen. This volume is a glorification 
in the best sense of our poet*s genius. It is the tribute of an enthusiastic and even a 
devoted admirer. Ooethe may haye entered more thoroughly as an artist into the 
artistic appreciation of Shakespeare. Schlegel has more elaborately studied his mean* 
ing and his forms ; but no foreign admirer ever acknowledged a more complete homage 
to our great national dramatist than does Victor Hugo in this remarkable book. The 
production of this book does honour to the intellect andthe critical taste of Victor Hugo. 
It is a splendid and generous tribute to the great national poet of England-na noble 
contribution to the ceremonials of homage which are now proceeding. It merits the 
rare commendation that it says absolutely nothing about Shakespeare which bdongs to 
the commonplace. Its warmest eulogium is not mere praise without meanlug; all haa 
spirit, intellect, and heart in iV—Moming Star. 

** Victor Hugo has given us in this volume, not so much a commentary imon the 
works of our great dramatist, as a brilliant r&um^ of the versatility of his genfua, and 
a masterly analysis oi his wonderflilly creative power. He has given us vivid sketches 
of all the leading personages in the dramas of Shakespeare, in which much subtle 
observation, pungent wit, startling antithesis, and thoughtful acumen are displayed; 
so that we may safely aflSrm the comments of the brilliant Frenchman upon the worka 
of our great dramatist will live when those oi numy of our own dull countrymen are 
consigned to obilvion.**— ifieMen^rer. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LuMLET, Twenty Tears' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARb' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By M^jor-G«neralJoHN Campbbli^, C.B. 1 vol., 
8to., with Illnstrations, 148. 
** Major-Genenl CampbeQ's book is one of fhiflUng interest, and must be pxonoiinoed 
the most remarkable narrative of tbe present season.**— ^tAMonim. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Pbophect. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

"Among the sutijlects expounded by Dr. Camming in this interesting volame are 

The Little Horn, or. The Papacy; The Waning Crescent, Turk^; The Lost Ten 

OMbes; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, Africa, f^ce, Rusda, America, Great 

Britain, Ac.**— OAscTMr. **One of the most able of Dr. Cumming's works.**— i/eswnysr. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matbon, Anthor of " Female Life in 

Prison." 2 vols., 21s. 

** This narrative, as we can weD believe, is tmthM in every important pardcular— • 

frithftd ehronide of a woman's ftll and rescue. It is a book that ought to be widely 

read.** — Bxamimer, ^* There can be no doubt ss to the interest of the book, which, 

BMureover, is very well written.'*— ^<A«iMnim, 

** Once or twice a^year one rises from reading a book with a sense of real gratitude 
to the author, and this book is one of these. There are many ways in which it has a 
rare vala& The artistic touches in this book are worthy of De Fbe.**— ^oKter. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 

CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 

By Mrs. Miiteb, Wife of Lient-Colonel D. D. Mxtteb, 18th (Prince 

Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 
"Mrs. Muter*s travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary d^prea The work has the interest of a romance 
added to that of histoiy.**— ^AemnnN. 

TKAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY : being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall or 

China. By Qborgb Flbmiito, Military Train. I vol., royal 

8vo., with Map and 60 Illustrations. 

** Mr. Flaning*s narraUve is a most charming one. He has an untroddoi region to 

ten of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Lif»>llke descriptions are 

interqjwrsed with persmud anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 

them revealins no common artistic power.** — qpe^aior, 

^ Mr. Fleming has many of the best Qualities of the traveller— good spirits, an excel- 
lent temper, sound sense, the faculty of observation, and a literary culture which has 
enlarged bis sympathies with men and thhigs. He has rendered us his debtor for 
much instmetioii and amusement The value of his book is greatly enbaoced by the 
Ubistratlons, as graphic as copious and well ezecnted, which is saying much.'*— JZcMfer. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Db. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c. 
1 vol., demy 8vo.. with Illustrations. 16s. 
**I>r. Mottat*s book, whilst fbrming a most important and valuable oontribatlon to 
ethnology, will be nad with interest by the general reade&**-^lAm«ifm. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in one vol. 6s. 
"A biography of the beaotlftil and unhappy Queen, man satiaflwiary than any we 
have yet met with.**— /»•<% Newt. 
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A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA & JAPAN. 

By Anna D'A. 1 vol., with Illastration, 148. 
**Thii book is written in a lively, agreeable, natural style, and we cordially reoom- 
mend it as oontaining a fiind of varied information connected with the Far East, not to 
be found recorded in so agreeable a maimer in any other volume with which we are 
acquainted."— fVesi. 

THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. LowTH, Esq., Author of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 
Ulustrated by the Hon. Eliot Yorkb, M.F. 8vo. 158. 

"Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington Irving.*' — AthttUBum. 

" If Mr. Lowth's conversation is only half as good as his book, he must be a veiy 
charming acquaintance The art of gossiping in his style, never wearying the listener, 
yet perpetually conveying to him valuable information, is a very rare one, and he pos- 
sesses it in perfection. Mo one will quit his volume without feeling that he ondacstands 
Brittany and La Vend^" — SpecttUor. 

THE LAST DECADE or a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing « THE HISTORY of HENRY IV., King of France 
and Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. Bj 
M. W. Frees. 2 vols., with Portraits. 
"The best and most comprehensive work on the reign of Heniy IV. available to 
English readers.*' — Examiner, 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By 6. A. HosKiMS, Esq., F.R.G.8. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 
"An eminently interesting and attractive book, containing much valuable informa- 
tion. Intending Nile travellers, whether tat science, health, or recreation, could not 
liave a better companion. Mr. Hoskins*s descriptions are vigorous and graphic, and 
have the Airther merit of being fresh and recent, and of presenting many stxiking pic- 
tures of Egypt and its people m our own days." — Herald. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Fbbdbika Brbmbh. Translated by Maht 
HowiTT. 2 vols. 
** The best book of travels which this charming aathoresi has givtti to the pnhUc;"— 
Athencmm, 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

Ain> ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 58. 
*' Cardinal Wiseman's interesting work contains suggestions of real value. It is 
divided into three heads, treating respectivdy of painting, sculpture, and architectore. 
The cardinal handles his subject in a most agreeable manner.** — Art JommaL 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS 

of the TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols. 
" This work is fUl of amusfaig and interesting anecdote, and simplies many links la 
the great chain of events of a most remarkable period. — Bmrnttner. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OP 

SWEDEN. By Hbnrt Woodhb\d. 2 vols, with Portrait. 
** An impartial tdstory of the life of Queen Christina and portraiture of her chaxaets 
are placed before the public in these valuable and interesting volumea.**— iVesi. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. C. B. 

Gibson, M.B.I.A., Chapkun in the Gonyict Service. 2 vols. 21s. 

*' AU concerned in that momentous question — the treatment of our convicta— may 

peruse with interest and benefit the very valuable inibrmation laid before them bgr Mb 

Oibsoo in the most pleasant and lucid mamiflr poasiblft** 
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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Katanaoh, Author of "Kathalie," " Ad^le," " French Women of 
Letters," *' Queen Mab," &c. 2 toIb. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samubl Bawson Gabdinbb, late Stu- 
dent of ChriBtchurch. 2 vols. 8to. dOs. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOii EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Coust Chahlbs Abbiyabenb. 2Y.,8yo. 

** Whoever wiahes to gain an Insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 

know what she is, what she has done, and what she has to do, should oonsolt Count 

Arrlvabene's ample volumes, which are written in a style ilngiilarly vivid and 

dramatic"— ZNMcfM'f AU the Fear Bound, 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. 

MAN; OR, THE OLD AND NEW PHILOSOPHY: 

Being Notes and Facts for the Curious, with especial reference to 
recent writers on the subject of the Antiquity of Man. fiy the 
Rev. B. W. Savilb, M.A.. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAVES. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 2 vols. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Waltbb Thobnbubt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other illustrations. 

TEAVELS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA ; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage round Vancouver's Island. By 
Captain C. E. Babbbtt Lbnnabd. 1 vol. 8vo. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLUMOBB. Translated, by W. B. Mao Cabb. 8vo. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Chablbb John Andbbbbon, Author of "Lake Ngami." 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numerous IlluBtrationB. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND thb Russian Aoquibitionb on the Confinbb or 
India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of '* Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Hbb Majbbtt. Second Edition. Royal Svo., with 
Map and 88 BluBtrations. Elegantly bound. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By HnaT F. Chobuct. 2 toIs., with Portraits. 

LOST AND SAVED. By The Hon. Mbs. Norton. 

Cheap Edition. Bliutrated hj HiIiLais. 6s., bonnd. 



itnlrrt tti? €9p^nai i^atronasr of 9i^n;ilta|>0ts. 



PtAUshed annually^ in Ome Vol,, royal 800, with the Arms beauiifitl^^ 
engraved, handtome^ bound, with gUt edges, price Sit. 6d!. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THI THIBTT.THIAD EDITION FOB 1864 18 HOW BSAD7. 

IiOdob's Feeraqb and Babonbtaqs is acknowledged to be the mof t 
complete, as well as the moat elegant, work of the kind. As an esta 
blished and anthentic authoritj' on ail questions respecting the family 
iiistories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no woric han 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, th> - 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic infbrmap 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the moiit 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
yarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Kobility. 



LIST OF THE PBIHOIPAL C0HTEHT8 



Hlftorical Yiew of the Peerage 
Parliamentuy Eoll of the House of Loidi. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of PreoedenceL 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and tht United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical List of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding sapcnrior titles in the Peerage of 

Oreat Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A OoUeetlve List of Peers, in thdr order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Preoedtncjr among Men, 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Qneen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BojaL 
The PeeragOi alphabeticaOy ammged. 
Famines of snch Extimct Peers as nave left 

Widows or Issae. 
A^habetical List of the SunuuBes of all the 

Pven. 



The Ardibishops aad Bishops of KnglanJ, 
Ireland, and the Ck>lonies. 

The Bsnonetage, alphabetieally arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Snnuunes assumed bj 
members of Koble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Tittle of 
Peers, usnally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetloal Index to the Daaghters of 
Imkes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hatv 
ing married Ckmimoners, retain the ttOie 
of LaiW before their own Christian antt 
their Hosbands' Sumamesi 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghtera of 
Yisconnts aad Barons, who, having roar^ 
lied Commoners, in styled Hononrabla 
Mra ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Banmet or Knight, Honourable Lad|b 

Mottoes alphabetleally anaaged aad tnui» 



" Mg^ Peerage must supersede aU other works of the Und, for two reasons : fliit It 
is on a better plan; and secondly, it is better executed. We can iaftOy pronounce h to b« 
the readiest^e most useftil, and exactest of modem works on the sut^ect*'— AmcmM* 
..^^"^oncwhich corrects all errors of former works. It is s most useftil p"¥imttqn,"— Tftnft 
"As psrfoet a Peerage as we are ever likely to see puUishad."— iSTervML 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; from 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., and other Authentic Sonrces. By 
Eliza. Metetabd. 2 vols., Svo, with fine Portraits and munerous 
Ulnstrations. 

MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the 

Hon.'GBAmiiBT F. Bbkesibz. 2 vols., Sro, with Fortndt. 

BRIGANDS AND BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH- 

EBK ITALY. By Count Vlaxwsi. 2 toIs. 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. A Story of English Society. 

By the Bey. J. M. Bellew. 3 vols. (Jnst ready). 

A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of «A 

Tbap to Catch a Sunbeam," Ac.- 2 vols. (Jnst ready.) 

AhOf now Bead/y, 

CHEAP EDITION of LES MISERABLES. Br 

VIOTOE HUGO. THE AUTHORIZED COPYEIGHT 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION, Hlnstrated by Millais, price 5s. 
bound, forming a Yolnme of Hubst and Blackett's Standabd 
Libbabt of Cheap Editions of Populab Modebn Wobks. 
** We think it will be seen on the whole that this work has something more than the 
beauties of an exquisite style or the word-compelling power of a literal y Zeus to recom- 
mend it to the tender care of a distant posterity ; that in dealing with all the emotions, 
passions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victor Hugo 
has stamped upon every page the hall mark of genius and the loving patience and con- 
scientious labour of a true artist But the merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely 
consist in the conoqrtion of it as a whole, it abounds pdl)ge after page with details of 
wnfqnalled beauty.'*^<2ifar<er^ Re9ietB, 

" 'Les Hisontldes ' is one of Uiose rare works which have a strong pen<mal interest in 
addition to their intrinsic importanc& It is not merely the work of a truly gnat man, 
but it is his great and &Tourit« work— the £ruit of years of thought and labour. Victor 
Hugo is almost the only French imaginative writer of the present century who is en- 
titled to be considered as a man of goiius He has wonderftd poetical power, and he 
has the fiurulty which hardly any other French novelist possesses, of drawing beautifiol 
aa well as striking pIcturesL Another feature for which Victor Hugo's book deserves 
high praise is its pei^ct purity. Anyone who reads the Bible and Shakapeare may 
read * Les Hisontbles.* The stonr is admirable, and is put together with unsurpassable 
art, care, life, and simplicity. Some of the diaracters are drawn with consummate 
ikiil.'*— ZMy-y«m> 

A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

.** This very charming stray is a perfect poem in prose. Loving^ and tenderly is the 
career of the young artist depicted by one who apparoitly knew and appreciated him 
weU. Bfany will recognise in the bit^in^her a writer who has on more than one occa- 
sion found fiivour with the public, but never has he written more fireshly, more charm- 
ingly, than in the pages of this psthetic romance of real life"— iStui. 

PECULIAR. A TALE OF THE GREAT 

TRANSITION. Edited by William Howitt. 8 vols. 
** Since Mta. 8towe*s * Undle Tom * we have had no tale of a slmUar nature so true^ 
so Ufe-Uke^ m the pretent publication of ' Ftcnliar.' "—ObserMr. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLAOKETT. 



MATTIE: A STRAY. By the Author of "No 

Ohnroh," " Owen : a Waif," Ac. 8 vols. 

NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jbafpreson, Author 

of " Lire it Down," &o, 3 vols. 
**Mr. JmSbeaaa'B Ulent haa certainly gained in ripenen and ftiUneas of flavofnr, like 
froit on a wall in a ninny aspect Hi> pxeient novel ia in every respect satiafiu^tory ; it 
has a wdl-contrived, weU-buQt-up plot ; it is caxeftiUy written. The writer has evi- 
dently taken pains, and there is much good work put into the book, which has a solidity 
and rorce that impress the reader with a sense of the reality of the story. Wehaveread 
it through with interest, and can recommend it to our readers. It is s healthy pleasant 
bofdE. ' *-—A tkeiueum. 

JOHNGRESWOLD. Bythe Authorof "Paul IVrroU." 

^'Thebest novd the author has written."— i/esssfi«per. **A valuaUe addition to 
English literature.'*— «9MfMto|r Timei. *'The same forcible style, the same power of 
bringing before the reader things and people, and making them known to us, that gave 
such a charm to the author's rormer W(mcs are conspicuous in * John Oreswold.* "— 
John BtM. 

JANITA'S CROSS. Bythe Author of « St. Olave's." 3v. 

" A very charming work, delightftil to read and deserving to be remembered. It will 
greatiy eidiance the author's popularity." — Sun. '* We venture to predict for ' Janita's 
Cross ' a large share of the p^Nilarity obtained by *■ St Olave's.' It will be read for its 
literary merit, its terseness and vivacity, its clear presentations of scenes and persons, 
its fervent appeals to the higher feelings of human nature." — Reader. 

DR. JACOB. By the Author of "John and I." 3 v. 

"One of the most truthfliUy conceived and skilfully executed novels we have read 
for many years." — Spectator. ** There is much freshness and originality of conception 
about this book." — Saturday Review. **We have few sketches of German life more 
graphic and feir than those of this interesting novel." — Examiner. 

ADELA CATHCART. By Geoegb MacDonald, 

M.A., Author of " David Elginbrod," &c. 8 vols. 

'* * Adela Gathcart * is something better than a novel. It is a real book, meaning 

what it says, and saying it with a sweet and powerful voice, with strange tones of awe 

and love thrilling through it and a poet's mind and heart dictating it" — Seottman, 

*^ There is a certain grace and beauty about all that Bfr. BCacdonald writes." — Jitfunteian. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

Second Edition. « 3 vols. 
*' It is not often that we light upon a new novel of so much merit and interest at 
* Bariwra's History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture^ It is a 
very graceftil and charming book, with a well-managed story, dearly-cut diaractera, 
and sentiments expressed with an ezquisiie elocution. The dialogues especially 
sparkle with reparte& It is a book which the world wiU like. This is high praise 
of a work of art, and so we intend it" — The Timu. 

ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FAMILY. 

By LoBD William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Fifty Years' Bio- 
graphical BecoUections/' &o, 8 vols. 

WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornburt. 3 vols. 

"An excellent tale, imbued with the strongest interest" — DaOy New. 

UY STEPFATHER'S HOME. By Lady Blake. 3 v. 
RATHLYNN. By the Author of "The Saxon in 

L^eland." 3 vols. 

A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money/' &o. 3 vols. 

ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. Murray. 

Dedicated to the Duchess of Atholx. 3 vols. 
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